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Frank Merriwell as “Anchor” 
THE WINNING PULL WN THE TVG OF WAR. 


By the Author of ‘‘FRANK MERRIWELL.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
PICKING OUT A TEAM. 


**One, two, drop!”? 

At the word there was a sudden thud 
as four bodies fell to the ground. Imme- 
diately afterward there was a creaking 
and a sound of straining as the four pros- 
trate men pulled with all their might at 
a rope. 

Then there were long breaths and 
grunts, and presently one of the four ex- 
claimed: = 

“*T say, Merriwell, I didn’t suppose you 
were going to say ‘‘drop’’ until you had 
counted three !°’ 

_ You had no business to suppose any 
such thing,’’ responded Frank seriously, 
and yet with a smile; “the man who 
gives the word in a tug of war sometimes 


doesn’t count at all, and you’ve got to 
get used to falling at one word only.”’ 

‘Tt will be a pistol shot in New York, 
won't it??? 

‘That isn’t decided on. You didn’t get 
the rope under your knee when you fell, 
Taylor.’” 

““Y know,’ responded the one ad- 
dressed, ‘‘and that was because the word. 
drop came before I was ready for it.”’ 

‘‘Look out for it next time, then. That 
will do for the present.’ 

At this word the four young mien stood 
up and looked at Merriwell to wait his 
next command. 

They were in the gymnasium at Yale, 


A corner of the main exercise hall had 


been set apart for them and screetied so 
that their work could not be seen or 
interrupted by other students. | 


19> 


Four short pieces of wood had been 
nailed to the floor at intervais of about 
five feet. At each of these blocks or cleats 
astudent stood with his hand upon a 
rope that was tied to a post a few feet 
distant from the nearest cleat. 

These four were stripped to the thin- 
nest of athletic costumes, but Frank, who 
stood by directing their work, was in his 
usual street clothes. 

He was training the four to represent 
the college in a tug of war that was to be 
one feature of some intercollegiate games 
to take place carly in the following 
month, 

The contests were to consist of all kinds 
of indoor exercises, as the season for out- 
door sports had come to an end. . 

There was to be leaping, wrestling, 
trapeze and horizontal bar work, manoeu- 
vres on the giant swings, fencing, and 
so on, 

The entries for these events were not 
limited to any one class; freshmen could 
contest as well as seniors, and as a matter 
of fact many ambitious fellows in the 
freshman class were in training for the 
big event. 

Every day the wrestlers got together in 
the gymnasium and varied their work at 
the machines by wrestling with each 
other. 

The leapers, too, made daily efforts 
to jump a little higher or a little further 
than they had the day before, while those 
who made specialties of tricks upon the 
bar and trapeze, spent hours every day in 
perfecting themselves in their feats. 

The students talked of little else when 
they met on the campus, or in one an- 
other’s rooms of an evening. 

Four colleges were to be represented in 
the meet, namely: . Yale, Harvard, Cor- 
nell and Princeton. The contests were to 
take place on neutral ground, and for this 
purpose the big Seventh Regiment Ar- 
mory in New York City had been en- 
gaged. 
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The college year had hardly begun be- 
fore arrangements for this athletic meet- 
ing were under way. 

Asis usual in such matters where the 
whole college is concerned, the manage- 
ment was given to a committee of upper 
class men. . 

There were three on this committee, 
Jack Rowland, and Ben Hill from the 
senior class, and Frank Merriwell. from 
the junior. 

It was not Frank’s intention to take 
any active part in the contests, although 
he was well known throughout the col- 
lege as a first-class all-round athlete. 

It seemed to him better that the con- 
tests against the other colleges should be 
made by these who were specialists in 
one line or another. He talked this 
matter ali over with his particular friends 
shortly after the term began. 

“Tt won’t seem quite right to see you 
out of it,’’ protested Rattleton, ‘‘for when 
we had our sporting trip across the con- 
tinent you were always coming in at the 
last minute to pull victory out of defeat, 
no matter whether we were jumping, 
running, playing ball or horse-racing.”’ 

‘““That’s another story,’? Frank re- 
plied. ‘‘When we were sporting it across 
the continent there were onlv nine of. us, 
and we were not al] Yale students at that. 
Here there are several hundred healthy 
men to choose from. 


‘*¥ don’t think there’s much doubt that 
out of all the students now in college 
there is some one who could beat me at 
any one thing I might undertake to do, 
from wrestling to trapeze work.’’ 

‘But,’ said Diamond, “‘if you should 
go into training for any one event, I 
think you’d come out on top.”’ 

‘tAnd that’s what I don’t care to do!” 
retorted Merriwell. ‘‘I’d rather be an all 
round man than be able to do just 
one thing; I shouldn’t know which to 
choose if I were to start in training.” 
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‘*But we may lose a cup in some branch 
of sport if you don’t go in.”? 

“‘O, no, I think not. Besides that, 
there’s going to be one event in which I 
can take a kind of share, and where per- 
haps I can be as useful to Yale as if I 
were contesting.”’ 

‘What's that?’ 

‘The tug of war.’’ 

‘Is there going to bea tug of war?’’ 

‘Ves, siree!”? 

‘*Who’s going to be on the team?’ 

‘*Will if be on cleats or on the level 
floor ?”’ 

“Will it be on the ground ?”’ 

These and many other questions of a 
similar kind were asked so rapidly that 
Frank had no chance for a reply. At 
length he explained that the team had 
not been chosen, and that anybody might 
be a candidate. 

“The managing comumittee,’’ he said, 


‘has asked me to take charge of the 


training, and we’re going to have trials 
in a corner of the gyinnasium every after- 
noon. 
we shall get down to daily practice.”’ 

It was perfectly natural that the tug of 
war should arouse more interest through- 
out the. college than any of the other 
events, 

Of course it was important that one or 
another student should be in training to 
meet the best wrestler or jumper from 
the other colleges, but the tug of war was 
an event in which the whole college was 
represented. 

_ There is never anything like a teain 
event to arouse the enthusiasm of 
students. 

A tug of war team consists of but four 
men, to be sure, but at that they are 
. Supposed to be, and generally are, the 
strongest men in the college, and so 
students of all classes looked to them for 
holding up the glory of the college. 

- There was another thing that made the 
tig of war team especially interesting at 


4s soon as the team is made up, 


this time. For two or three years Prince- 
ton had been very successful in the tug of 
war, whether pulling against other col- 
leges or against outside athletic organiza- 
tions. 

It had happened that three very strong 
men in a certain class had gone on to the 
teain in their freshinan year and had 
stayed there ever since. 

That was greatly to the advantage of 
the Princeton teain, for with three men 
on it who were perfectly used to each 
other, and who had had a great deal of 
experience, the team was not only power- 
ful, but it made every other team afraid 
of it. 

There is a great deal more in this than 
those who are not athletes imagine. A 
team that has the reputation of always 
winning is apt to strike terror to the 


-hearts of its opponents and rattle them so 


that they can not do.their best. 

Princeton, naturally, was very proud of 
its tug of war team, and perfectly confi- 
dent of carrying off the. prize for-that 
event. This was understood not only at 
Yale, but at Harvard and Cornell, and at 
each of these three colleges there was a 
determination to down Princeton if pos- 
sible. 

So it happened that when the manag- 
ing committee at Yale announced that 
they would examine candidates for the 
tug of war team, there was so much 
interest in it that a perfect mob of 
students gathered at the gymnasium eager 
for a place upon the rope. 

Rowland and Hill, the senior members 
of the committee, were inclined to dis- 
miss the whole crowd and then quietly 
pick out four men according to their own 
judgment, but Merriwell opposed this 


policy. 


‘““There may be- perfect. ciaata con- 
cealed in that crowd,’’ he said, ‘‘and if 


‘there’s only one, we want to discover 


him. Give them alla trial.”’. 
‘(But it would take weeks,’’ exclaimed 
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Hill, to arrange these men in teams and 
make them pull against each other until 
we could sift out the best four!’ 

“*T don’t think we need to have them 
pull against each other to find out what 
they’re worth,’’ Frank responded. 

‘“What other way is there?’’ asked 
Rowland. . 


“TY have an idea thatIcan sift that 
crowd in a week.”’ 


“Well, then, you’d better try it.” 

So it was agreed that Frank should 
undertake to examine the candidates for 
the team, and to superintend its training. 

His plan for examining the applicants 
caused a good deal of amusement at first, 
but it proved to be remarkable effective 
as well as a great time saver. 


In a tug of war, as in many other 
sports, it is not only brute strength that 
tells, but quickness and skill. Frank be- 
lieved a good deal more in the head work 
of tugging than he did in solid muscle. 

“If a man can’t drop right every time,’’ 
‘he declared, ‘She isn’t fit for the team. If 
he can drop right, he’s got the making of 
a tugger.”” 

To test this he had a rope fastened 
securely to a post, and the candidates in 
squads of four took hold of this rope and 
dropped half a dozen times at Frank’s 
command. He gave brief explanations of 
what was necessary for them to do to 
each squad before giving the word; then 
he watched the men go down, showing 
them where they had been in error and 
had them try again. 

It took no more than half a dozen min- 
utes for as many trials and then another 
squad was brought on. 

In this. way he easily tested from thirty 
to.forty men an hour, and so in the course 
of three days had given every candidate 
for the team a chance. _ 

After that it was an easy matter for 
him to strike off the list fully three- 
quarters of the candidates; that left from 


twenty to thirty who might still be use- 
ful, 

These men he tried 3 in groups of four 
also, but continually shifted the men 
from one group to another so as to find 
out which of them worked together to 
the best advantage. 

At length, after ten days ‘of patient 
examination in this way, he had Rowland. 
and Hill come behind the screen and 
watch the efforts of six men who had 
been selected as the best team workers in 
the whole college. 

The matter was discussed very frankly, 
not only by the members of the commit- 
tee, but by the candidates themselves, for 
everybody was anxious that the best pos- 
sible team should be selected and nobody 
would have been offended if he had been 
left off. 

It was decided at Jast that Bruce 
Browning should be the anchor of the 
team. He had been Frank's choice al- 
most from the start, for he was heavy and 
cool, and from past experience Frank 
knew that Bruce could be quick if it was 
necessary. 

It is the anchor in a tug of war who 
does the head work for the team. 

“0 rather have a good anchor and. 
three weak men,’’ said Frank emphati- 
cally, ‘‘than three giants on the rope 
directed by an anchor who is either ex- 
citable or slow.” 

Everybody agreed that Bruce was just 
the man for the Yale anchor,.and after a 
good many trials Taylor, of the senior 
class, and Jackson, of the sophomore, 
were assigned places on the PORE) that 
left one vacancy. 

Merriwell recommended that the other 
three men who had stood the test so far 
be trained equally, so that two at least 
could rank as substitutes in case of sick: 
ness or other difficulty. 

The committee and the members of. the 
team suggested that Frank himself should 
take the vacant place on the rope. 
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. “Everybody knows you’ve got the 
muscle and the head, and with you and 
Bruce on the rope, we’ll have as perfect 
a team as possible.’’ 

Frank hesitated a little before accept- 
ing this suggestion, but he finally yielded, 
for without conceit he felt that he could 
be more useful than the others, and he 
had a natural eagerness to take an active 
part in the contest. 

Nevertheless, he continued to direct 
the training of the team, using Rattleton 
as a substitute on the rope while he stood 
by and gave ordets. 

In this way he got the men so that 
they could fall at the word and fall right, 
and when this had been gained he took 
Rattleton’s place and gave over the direc- 
tion of the movements of the team to the 
anchor. 

After that there was a good deal of 

practice in pulling at voluntary teams 
from among the students. 
' It proved that there were no four 
students in the college who could stay on 
the cleats half a minute against the team 
that Frank had selected and trained; so 
practice teams were made up of five, six, 
and sometimes eight men. 

The dead weight of eight men proved 
to bea little too much for the regular 
team, although the latter was never 
pulled off the cleats. 

All in all the Yale students were great- 
ly satisfied with their tug of war team, 
and as the time for the inter-collegiate 
contests approached their confidence grew. 

They believed that they would be able 
to get away with Princeton, and .it did 
not seem to strike them at all that the 
other colleges were in it. 





CHAPTER II. 
HUNTING FOR A FRESHMAN. 


The contests were to take place ona 


Wednesday evening: On the Monday 


previous all the Yale athletes went to 
New York. 


Special permission from the faculty 
had to be obtained for this absence from 
the college, but there was no difficulty in 
getting that, as there is hardly a pro- 
fessor at Yale who does not have a strong 
interest in athletic events. 


As New Haven is but two hours ride 
from New York it might have been pos- 
sible for the students to attend to all] their 
duties on the Wednesday, and still get to 
New York in time for the everts, but 
that would never do for the contestants. 

Nobody knows better than men who 
train, how easy it is for an athlete to get 
thrown out of order by a change in diet 
and air. The finer the training the greater 
care there has to be. 

Therefore, the managing committee for 
Yale felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to give the contestants at least two whole 
days in New York city in order to get 
used to the slight change that would re- 
sult in their leaving familiar quarters in 
New Haven. 

Students who were not eaatestants in. 
the inter-collegiate sports were not al- 


‘lowed to. leave New Haven so early, and 


So it was a comparatively small party that 
went with Frank and the other members 
of the committee to rooms that had been 
engaged for them in the a Hill 
Hotel. 
It would probably Kaye amused an out- 
sider if he could have known the great 
eare taken to prevent those students from 
being harmed by illness or anything else. 
They were all grown men and able to 
take care of themselves ordinarily, but 


from the time they went into training 


they were like so many children in charge 
of a nurse. 


They were informed as to just what 


they could eat and what they must let. 
alone. Not one of them was permitted to. 
‘smoke, and every one of them was re- : 
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quired to do just so many hours of exer- 
cise of some kind or another every day. 

While they remained in New Haven it 
was no very dificult matter to see to it 
that every one of the contestants obeyed 
the regulations of the managing com- 
mittee. 

In New York it was not quite so easy, 
for the members of the committee were a 
good deal occupied in discussing arrange- 
ments with the committees from other 
colleges who were quartered at different 
hotels. 

Wren it happened that all the commit- 
tee had to be away from the Murray Hill 
at the same time, the oversight of the 
Yale crew was left to Browning, who was 
the most experienced athlete among 
them. 

There was not much for him to do, for 
each one of the contestants had a pro- 
gramme of exercise laid out for him. 

There was to be just so much walking, 
and at certain hours, and the rest of the 
time, except for meals, was to be putin 
in resting. 

It was understood that as often as pos- 
sible the entire crowd should walk to- 
gether, and this they did on the first 
evening after their arrival. 

They went up Fifth Avenue to Central 
Park, and walked rapidly for fully an 
hour among its winding paths; then they 
teturned to their hotel, had baths, and 
went early to bed. 

During the next day, Tuesday, the 
contestants were left pretty much to 
themselves as the members of the com- 
mittee were away most of the time. 


After one of the meetings with the 


cominittees from other colleges, the Yale 
“managers, finding that a number of things 
had to be done, divided up the work and 
separated. ©. 

Three or four hours later Rowland and 
Frank met on the way to the hotel where 
their companions were staying. They 
reported to each other. what they had 


done, and then fell as usual into discuss- 
ing the prospects for victory. 

“I saw the Cornell tug of war team 
out for a run,”’ said Rowland. 

‘‘Ah! What do they look like?’ Frank 
responded, without much show of interest. 

‘Beef! said Rowland. __ 


‘“‘Not dangerous, then, eh ?’’ 
‘‘Why, no, I presume not. They look 


as if they could carry you fellows around 
on one hand, but it seemed to me they 
were clumsy in their running.”? 

“I don’t fear them,’’ said Frank; ‘‘I’d 
heard from some other fellows that Cor: 
nell was counting on weight more than 
anything else, and as you know, I take 
more stock in head work.”’ 

“There’s this to think of, though,”’ 
remarked Rowland, ‘‘if a beefy team gets 
the fall on you by the fraction of a 
second, you simply can’t stand it. That’s 
the time when dead weight will tell.’ 

‘““The Cornell beef-eaters won’t get the 
drop on Yale,’’ returned Frank, quietly. 

‘No, I guess not, and for that matter, 
so far as I can hear; there seems to be no 
doubt in anybody’s mind that the real 
contest will be between Vale and Prince- 
ton. eS 

“Have you seen the Harvard men?” 
asked Frank. . 

‘‘No, but we know all about them, 
don’t we?’?’ 

“TI think so. They’re a gamey lot, but 
I don’t think they can stand against us. 
The fact is Rowland, ’m thinking more 
of the other events than the tug of war 
just now”? 

‘‘So? I would have supposed you would 
be capable of thinking of nothing else.°’ 

Frank shook his head. 

“The tug of war doesn’t worry mea 
little bit,’? he said, ‘‘but as one of the 
managers I should feel pretty badly if we 
fell down on everything else.”’ 

‘‘O, we’re not going to fall down; 
there are two or three events, you know, - 
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in which we are almost certain to win. 
The high leap, for example——”’ 

“That's just what I’ve been thinking 
of,’’ interrupted Frank. 

“Why, are you afraid of Higgins?” 

Higgins was a member of the freshman 
class who had shown most unusual power 
in jumping, and had easily beaten all the 
other Vale students who had tried for 
that event. 

“T hear that Cornell has a man named 
Stover,’’ said Frank, ‘‘who thinks he can 
beat everybody at the high jump.” 

“Ves, ve heard of him, too,’? Row- 
land responded, ‘‘but what of it? Hig- 
gins has broken the record in private 
practice——’’ 

““That doesn’t make it certain that he 
will do as well at the armory.” 

‘‘No; but he’s in good condition, isn’t 
he?” 

“First rate.” 

“Then I wouldn’t worry about him.” 

‘Pin not worrying, exactly, and in any 
case if our fellows do their best and we 
get beaten, there’s nothing to complain 
of.”? 

At this point in their conversation the 
two arrived at the Murray Hill hotel, 
‘They went at once to the suite of rooms 
that had been engaged for the athletes, 
aud found most of the contestants read- 
ing or dozing. 

A few were out for a walk. Ali the 
students asked eager questions as to the 
final arrangements and so on. After 
several questiuns had been asked and 
answered, Rowland remarked: 

“There'll be hard times in Princeton 
this winter if the orange doesn’t get most 
of the cups.” 

“Are the Princeton 
odds ?’’ asked Browning. 

‘““Not quite so strong as that, but 
they’re putting up loads of money.” 

“Ts the betting any heavier than 
usual?’’ asked Frank. 

‘“‘Perhaps not,’? Rowland answered, 


men offering 


‘“‘but if not I must have comme across the 
betting crowd. It seemed as if they had 
begged and borrowed every dollar thev 
could lay hold of and had brought it here 
to put up on the different events.”’ 

‘“‘“How is the betting going?’ asked 
Browning. 

“J didn’t pay very much attention to it, 
but it seemed to be about even as be- 
tween Princeton and Yale on the tug of 
war, and on some of the other events the 
Princeton men were asking for odds 
rather than giving them. 

‘*What impressed nie most was that it 
looked as if it was the Princeton crowd 
that had the most money.”’ 

“Why,’? asked Frank in a eee 
tone, ‘‘it wasn’t the Princeton contestants 
who were doing the betting, was it?’ 

‘*No, but some of the students.’ 

‘That's queer.’’ 

“Why ?» 

‘*Here it is Tuesday afternoon and the 
Princeton fellows who are going to see. 
the contests are not due before to-morrow 
afternoon. It doesn’t seem to me probable 
that the Princeton faculty would let the 
general run of students come up here at 
this time any more than the Yale faculty 
would allow our men tocome.? 

‘‘Can’t help that,’ said Rowland, 
‘“‘there’s a raft of. Princeton men in town 
going around with orange ribbons in their 
button holes and hunting for chances to 
bet money against Yale, | Harvard and 
Cornell.” 

Frank made no response, but remained 
for a moment in thougiit while the others 
continued to talk about the betting. 
Presently Frank asked where Higgins 


and Mellor were. 


Mellor was another freshman athlete. 
He was a giant in stature, aud one of tle 
best wrestlers that had ¢ ever been seen at 
Yale. 

There was a good deal of confidence 
that he would win the cup for wrestling, 
for from all that could be learned. of the 
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wrestlers representing the other colleges, 
there was no one who could compare with 
him in strength, and his skill seemed to 
be all that would be needed. 

‘They're taking in the town,’ an- 
swered Browning. 

“What!? exclaimed Frank, aghast. 

“<Q, not in any improper sense,’’ said 
Browning. ‘‘They’re just out for a walk, 
and I didn’t see any objection to their 
taking it in such a way that they could 
see some of the principal streets.”’ 

*‘No, that’s all right,,’’ responded 
Frank in a tone of relief; ‘‘when are 
they due back?” 

“Tn about half an hour.’’ 

More than half an hour passed, and 
neither Higgins nor Melior had shown 
up at that time. Rowland and Hill were 
away on some other business concerned 
with the management. 

Frank was getting anxious. He could 
not have said exactly-why, for so far as 
Mellor and Higgins were concerned, he 
had a good deal of respect for them, but 
he was fearful of accidents, as if they were 
little children unable ate care for them- 
selves. 

He did not betray his anxiety to 
Browning or the others, but remarked 
after atime that he had another errand 
to do, and went away, leaving instruc- 
tions that no contestant should leave the 
hotel until his return. 

Then he went down to Madison square 
and stood for a moment looking doubt- 
fully at the several hotels in that vicinity, 
He knew that the Princeton athletes had 
had rooms engaged at the Fifth Avenue, 
but this*thought was not in his mind at 
the moment. 

. “The Hoffman House,’’ he was 5 think 
ing, ‘‘is one of the most celebrated hotels 
in New York, and a place to winch all 
strangers like to go.”? 

' As it was the time of year when days 
are short, it was already dark as night, 


although it was yet some time before the 
usual evening dinner hour. . 

Frank strolled across to the Hoffman 
House, and went in at the main entrance. 
A number of men were in the lobby, but 
apparently there were no students among 
them. 

He went slowly past group after group, 
and turned at length to the barroom. 

This place was famous at that time for 
its remarkable collection of valuable 
paintings and statuary; it was often re- 
ferred to jocosely as the ‘‘Art Gallery.’ 
Every stranger in New York regarded it 
as one of the most interesting sights of 
the town. 

‘It was pretty well filled with custom- 
ers when Frank entered, but everything 
was quiet and orderly. 

At the further side of the room, and 
pattly concealed by the bar, which took 
up the very middle, was a group of young 
men just on the point of leaving by the 
door that opens upon Twenty-Fifth street. 

““Too bad you've got to hurry,’’ one of 
them remarked in a pleasant voice. 

Pm pysreus at the hotel already,’ 
said another, ‘‘and must get back before 
they become anxious about me.”’ 

‘Frank could not see the speaker, but 
he recognized the voice as that of Hig- 
gins. 

‘*He has no ‘business i in here, confound 
him!’ thought Frank angrily. ‘‘No one 
but a freshman would go into a barroom 


‘even out of Sustostly <8 at such a time as 


this.?? 

He crossed the room, intending to 
speak to Higgins and walk back to the 
hotel with him, and give him some 
earnest advice on the way. 

Higgins was a little in advance of the 
group as they went out, and so Frank did 
not catch up with him before they were 
all out upon the sidewalk. 

He noticed that all the men who had 
been speaking with Higgins wore orange 
ribbons in their button holes, but it 
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struck him, too, that somehow they did 
not look like students. 

'He had no time to reflect upon this 
doubt, for just as he stepped out upon 
the dark street he saw one of the crowd 
pretend to stumble and fall rather heavily 
against Higgins. 

“*T beg pardon,’’ this man said quickly. 

“It’s all right,’’ Higgins responded, as 
he staggered to the curb under the force 
of the shove. 

At that instant Frank saw another in 
the crowd making a movement which 
showed that he was going to trip Higgins 
and cause him to fall. 

The attempt was not made, for acting 
instantly upon his impulse, Frank leaped 
from the doorway and caught the fellow 
a terrific blow upon the side of the face. 

It sent him reeling half way across the 
street before he finally lost his balance 
and fel] full length. 

The attack was so unexpected and sud- 
den that most of the others in the group 
did not stir for a second. 

There was one exception to this. 

It was aman who had edged forward 
in order to make sure of tripping Higgins 
if the first man should fail, and he was so 
intent upon accomplishing this that he 


did not stop when Frank’s form shot past 


him to attack the other. __ 

Therefore when Frank wheeled about 
to defend himself in case the others 
should fall upon him, he saw this man 
just in the act of giving Higgins a violent 
kick upon the shins. 

It was all happening so quickly that at 
this instant Higgins had just made his 
reply to the apology of the man who had 
shoved him, and was only beginning to 
regain his balance. 

The kick in the shins did the business 
for him. He fell upon his hands and 
knees, and just then Frank struck out 
again. 

. He was never so thoroughly aroused in 
his life, and his blows fell like rain upon 


the Princeton man’s face and chest. The 
latter would have suffered a square knock- 
down if he had 1fot been standing so that 
he fell up against his comrades. 

The others, recovering a little from 
their first astonishment, made a feeble 
effort to close in on Frank, but it 
would have taken more than them to stop 
him then. 

He beat them off vigorously, striking 
without mercy at any one who came 
within reach. 

‘‘Cheese it, there’s a cop!’ exclaimed 
one of the party suddenly, and they all 
took to their heels. 

Higgins by this time had got up and 
was supporting himself against a lamp 
post. 

“Can you 
quickly. 

“IT guess so,’’ responded Higgins, so 
surprised that he could hardly speak. 

Frank took him by the arm and 
marched him back to the barroom, 
through which they went to the lobby, 
and then out by the ladies’ entrance upon 
Twenty-Sixth street. - 

The scrimmage had taken place so 
quickly and quietly that it had attracted 
no attention within the barroom, and as 
Frank and Higgins were not followed, it 
seemed probably that the cry of alarm 
about a policeman coming was false. 


walk?’? asked Frank, 





CHAPTER III. 
THE FINDING OF MELLOR. — 


‘‘Now, Higgins,’’? said Frank rather 
sharply as soon as they were well out on 
Twenty-Sixth street, “what have you 
been up to?” 

‘Why,’ answered Higgins, hesitating- - 
ly, for he had not yet half recovered from 
the surprise of the event, ‘‘nothing but 


_ swapping boasts with those Princeton 


fellows and refusing to drink with them.’’ 
“It’s small business for a Yale student 
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to boast of what he can do,’’ exclaimed 
Frank, in disgust. 

Higgins bit his lip and said nothing; 
although he was a freshman of but few 
months standing, he had already learned 
that in athletic matters the word of a 
manager is law, and that a student in 
training would no sooner dispute his 
manager or trainer than a soldier would 
dispute an officer. 

‘“‘And did you refuse their drinks?’’ 
demanded Frank in the same sharp tone. 

‘““On my honor, Merriweil, I did. Do 
you suppose I would take such risks just 
previous to——"’ 

‘*Don’t talk to me about risks,’? Frank 
interrupted; here it is only the day be- 
fore the contests, and you're not back at 
the hotel at the time you’re ordered to 
be.’ 

“Tt know that,’ Higgins responded 
humbly, ‘‘and I’m sorry for it, but I 
didn’t realize how the time was going by 
after I got in with those fellows. They’re 
very pleasant chaps, and I must say that 
I can’t understand for the life of me why 
it was you sailed into them so.”’. 

Frank was too irritated to explain for a 
moment. It was very seldom that he 
spoke as sharply as this to a comrade, 
and he would not have done so on this 
occasion if he had not been so anxious 
for the success of Yale in every possible 
event. 

As they walked along he noticed that 
Higgins was perfectly steady, and al- 
though there was a slight flush on his 
face, there was no sign that he had been 
drinking. The flush undoubtedly was due 
to mortification and excitement. _ 

‘See here, Higgins,’ said Frank, at 
length, in a quieter tone, ‘‘don’t you 
know that those Princeton students, as 
you call them, were trying to disable 
you??? 

“7 never dreamed of such a thing.” 

**Tt’s a fact.”? 

“How do you know, Mersiwell ?* 


“‘T saw the attempt made, and for that 
matter you got kicked in the shins and 
tumbled over, didn’t you?” 

‘Ves, but I supposed that was an acci- 
dent of the scrimmage.”’ 

“It was nothing of the kind; it was a 
put up job, and if I hadn't sailed in it 
might have lamed you so that you 
couldn’t jump. That was what they were 
after.” 

‘Whew!’ exclaimed Higgins. ‘I 
think I’m a good Yale man, if Iam a 
freshman, and I hate Princeton and all 
the rest of them, but, on my honor, 
Merriwell, I didn’t think that a student 
of any college would resort to such a low 
down trick.” 

“‘T don’t believe it, either,’’ said Frank. 

“Well, that 

‘““What inade you think those fellows 
were students ?”’ 

‘‘Why, they said they were; they gave 
the year. of their class, which made them 
out to be seniors. They had big wads of 
money that they wanted to bet, and they 
got into conversation with me by asking 
what odds I would put upon myself i in the 
high jump.’? ‘ 

Frank grunted to express his disgust, 
and asked: 

“Did they talk like students?” 

“T thought so.’ | 

“T don’t believe they were,’’ said 
Frank, ‘‘for there was something in their 
manner that didn’t make them seem like 
students, and besides that, I can’t believe 
any more than you that Princeton men 
would try to win out in these contests by 





deliberately disabling any of our fellows. 


‘“Of course can understand how, in 
an exciting match like a game of foot- 
ball, a man’s temper might get the best 
of him, but to try to lame a fellow in cold 
blood hours before the beginning of the 


-event is a little too much for me to think 


of when it comes to a student, whether 
he’s from Princeton, Harvard: or any- 


where else.’” 
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‘“Then who were these fellows?” asked 
Higgins. 

‘“They may be New York gamblers for 
all I know,’’ Frank answered, ‘‘but in 
any case I think they are men not con- 
nected with Princeton in any way who 
are trying to make sure of their bets by 
disabling the leading contestants in the 
other colleges.” 

“Then but for you I suppose I might 
have been seriously lamed?” 

“YY don’t know, Higgins, I’m taking 
no credit for what I did, but I hope you 
see that you made a grave mistake in not 
coming back to the Murray Hill on 
time.’ , 

‘61 do, and will lock out that sucha 
thing doesn’t happen again.” 

‘“‘Where’s Mellor??? asked Frank, stud- 
denly. 

**T don’t know.”’ 

“Didn’t he start out with you?” 

‘*Ves, but we didn’t keep together 
long.”’ 

“Where did he go?’’ 

‘(We separated at the corner of Thirty- 
Second street and Broadway. I was for 
going down Broadway, but he said that 
he wanted to see something of the Ten- 
derloin district.”’ 

‘The Tenderloin!’ exclaimed Frank, 
with a groan. 

Instinctively he hurried his steps. 

‘‘Hasn’t Mellor turned up yet?’’ asked 
Higgins, hurrying along with him. 

“‘No, and unless he’s more careful than 
you were there’s no telling what mischief 
he may have got into.”’ 

Higgins looked as penitent as if he had 
been guilty of a serious crime. The flush 


on his face had entirely gone now, and — 


he was quite -pale. 

‘See here,’’? exclaimed Frank, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘you’ve had your scolding, so now 
brace up and forget it. If you feel the 
slightest soreness from that kick, give 


yourself a good rubbing when you get to. 


the hotel, and go to bed.’’ 


‘fAren’t you coming?’ asked Higgins, 
for Frank had stopped short. 

*tNial?? 

‘What shall I say to the fellows??? 

“Nothing; or, you might tell them 
that I met you and ordered you to the 
hotel; if they ask for me, you don’t 
know where Iam, and that’s all there is 
to it.?? 

Higgins nodded and went on obedient- 
ly to the Murary Hill. 

Frank, boiling with indignation and 
sore with anxiety, set off toward the 
corner of Thirty-Second street and Broati- 
way. He had no foolish idea that he 
would find Mellor there, but as that was 
the last place where he had been seen, it 
seemed to be the most sensible point 
from which to begin a search for him. 

When he arrived at the corner he 
looked about a moment and then entered 
a hotel, and going to the telephone closet, 
rang up the Murray Hill and asked for 
Browning. 

‘“Bruce,’? he said, when he heard a 
familiar hello in the receiver at his ear, 
‘thas Mellor returned ?”’ 

‘“‘No, but Higgins has.”? 

‘*All right. Goed-by.” 

‘Hold on, Frank.’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘Are you coming back soon?’’ 

“T don’t know.’’ 

‘‘Rowland and Hill expect you to 


take arun with us up the avenue this 


evening.”? 

‘111 be there if I can.’ 

‘What are you up to, anyway?” 

‘“That’s my business, old fellow; say 
nothing about it but if I don’t turn up, 
gu ahead with your run without me.” 

With this Frank hung up the receiver 
without giving Bruce any further chance 
to ask questions. 

His object in not explaining what he 
was about was to prevent any of the con- 
testants from worrying. He was pretty 
sure that Higgins would not speak of his 
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own adventure, and he did not care to 
have even cool headed Browning suspect 
that there was anything so serious in the 
wiud as a deliberate plot to disable Yale 
athletes. 

It seemed to Frank as if he had never 
been in so serious a situation. There had 
been times in his travels when one ad- 
venture or another had brought him in 
danger of his life, but at such times his 
mind was usually easy; now he was op- 
pressed by responsibility and anxiety for 
others. 

The credit of Vale depended upon the 
good showing at the inter-collegiate 
games; whether they won or lost was not 
so much of consequence as that the Yale 
crowd should do their best. 

As one of the managers, Frank felt re- 
sponsible for the good condition of every 
man in the party. 

He set out down Sixth avenue looking 
to right and left and glancing in at the 
door of every saloon he passed. There 
are a good many of these in that quarter, 
as every New Yorker knows. 

Near the juncture of Sixth avenue and 
Broadway area number of places where 
gamblers resort, and it was in one of 
these that Frank half suspected and 
feared to find Mellor. 

Business was lively in all these places 
at this hour. Men of all conditions were 
at the bar getting up appetites for dinner 
by the aid of cocktails, and discussing all 
manner of sporting events, from horse 
races in New Orleans to cocking mains 
in New Jersey. 

Once and a while, as Frank made his 
way through the crowded barrooms, he 
overheard some remark about the coming 
college games, but it did not seem as if 
the professional sports took very much 
interest in them, and nothing occurred to 
give him any clue as to Mellor’s where- 
abouts. 

‘He continued on down the avenue, 
running through every place he came 


across, until he got as far as Twenty- 
Third street. There he paused, feeling 


rather discouraged. 


It is worse than looking for a needle in 
a haystack to hunt for a man in New 
York. 

Further down the avenue there were 
other saloons, but he had already passed 
out of the district most frequented by 
gamblers. 

He had no other theory on which to 
pursue his search, and it seemed to him 


_ that it might be better to return to the 


hotel and let Mellor turn up or not, as it 
might happen. 

A public telephone sign caught his eye 
across the way, and he again went over 
and rang up the Murray Hill. This time 
it was Rowland that he asked for, and 
when Rowland was at the ’phone Frank 
told him briefly that he was on the hunt 
for Mellor. 

‘‘Don’t mention it to anybody,’’ Frank 
added quickly. 

“Have you any idea what’s become 
of him?’ asked Rowland. 

“Mighty little,’? answered Frank. 
“But if he hasn’t returned to the hotel 
yet I’']l make another short trip before I 
give it up.”’ 

Mellor had not returned, and the con- 
vetsation with Rowland was not con- 
tinued. 

Frank retraced his steps up the avenue, 

but this time he did not make so careful 
a search as he had before; he simply 
glanced in at various doors and passed 
on. 
At length he turned in at Thirtieth 
street, intending to call at a drinking 
resort on Broadway which was known to 
be popular with gamblers. 

He had taken but a few steps when a 
sound of laughter attracted him and he 
paused suddenly. It came from his ae 
hand. 

He noticed that he was standing near 
the side door. of a saloon which he 
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thought he had thoroughly investigated 
ou his downward trip. 
He remembered then that he had not 


looked in at any of the so-called private 


rooms at the back. 


This laughter evidently came from such 
a room, and he was quite certain that he 
distinguished Mellor’s voice, He waited a 
moment until the laughter ceased and then 
he heard this in thick accents: 
.“Shet ’em up ’gain! Ic’n rasshle any 
man °n ’Nighted Shtatesh, drunk er 
shober.”’ 


It was Mellor’s voice, and Frank’s 
heart sank like lead. For one miserable 
instant he was in doubt as to what he 
had better do. 


His disgust and anger were so great 
that he felt like leaving Mellor to his 
fate, for it would serve the fresliman 
tight to ‘let him continue filling himself 
up and so lose all chance of making a 
decent appearance in the contests of the 
following evening. 

Then it occurred to Frank that after 
all there might be some little hope that 
Mellor could pull himself together suffi- 
ciently to make a good effort. 

In any event he was a Yale student, 
and as such Frank felt bound to look 
after him; so after the slightest hesita- 
tion he entered the side door of the saloon 
and opened a door leading mto the small 
room from which had come the laughter 
and the sound of Mellor’s voice. 

He saw. the big freshman with a silly 
sinile on his face seated at a table, hold- 
ing an empty glass unsteadily in his 
hand, and trying to talk with three com- 


panions, each of whom wore a rosette of 


orange colored ribbon upon the lapel of 
his coat. 

‘None of the three had been in the 
crowd with Higgins, so far as Frank 
could: remember their faces. 

They did not look up when Frank en- 
tered, for they supposed, as Mellor him- 


self did, that the bar-tender was coming 
in to get an order. 

‘“Fill "em up!’? said Mellor, stupidly, 
rapping his glass upon the table. ‘‘Letsi 


_ have ’nother round.”’ 


His eyes were bleary, and although he 
glanced at Frank he failed to recognize 
him. The latter stood still for a second 
or two to control his indignation; before 
he spoke the bar-tender entered with a 
bottle of champagne, the cork of which 
was already drawn. 

I suppose it’s the same, gents?” he 
said, in a business-like tone. 

‘‘Shame old Shampaggeny water,’’ re- 
turned Mellor, holding his glass upside 
down. 

One of the men at the table reached 
over and righted Mellor’s glass, which 
the waiter promptly proceeded to fill. 

‘““Here’sh ter good ol’ Yale!’’ stam- 
mered Mellor, bringing the glass to his 
lips with the aid of the man who had: 
helped him to hold it steady. 

Frank could remain quiet no longer. 
He reached over the table, and with a 
sweep of his arm knocked the glass from 
Mellor’s hand and sent it flying against 
the wall, where it broke in a hundred 
pieces, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REPORTER'S INFLUENCE. 


The wine spattered in the face of - the 
man who was helping Mellor. ‘The latter 
looked up in: stupid wrath, and then it 
dawned on him suddenly that the inter- 
ruption came from his manager. 

He gasped, hiccoughed, sat back in his 
chair and tried to rise. Meanwhile the 
other two fellows with the orange rosettes 
had sprang to their feet, and were trying 
to push Frank from the room. 

In this the waiter joined them, and, for 


_a moment, therefore, Merriwell had . his 


hands full. They were lively hands, 
though, and in much less time than it 
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takes to nartate it he had struck out 
right and left and landed stinging blows 
upon the faces of two of his antagonists. 

The bar-tender, who was a heavy fel- 
low who had probably had pienty of ex- 
perience in dealing with tough customets, 
set down the bottle of wine and attacked 
Frank with great fury. 

He made the mistake of supposing that 
he could hustle the intruder out by mere 
force, and in so’ doing’ he put up both 
hands to catch Frank by the shoulders. 

This gave the athletic student a better 
opportunity than he could have asked for. 
In quick succession the bar-tender got 
two blows, one full upon the month, and 
the other on his neck. 

He went down on the floor with a 
thump, and catching at the table for sup- 
port, overturned it. The bottle of wine 
fell upon him and drenched hizm., 

The others who had staggered back 
under the force of Frank's first blows now 
tried to push their way out. The room 
‘was a very small one, and there was but 
one door. 

It was evident that they were not there 
for fighting, and had no wish to defend 
their drunken companion, no matter 


what Frank’s object in making the attack | 


had been. — 

As Frank’s only anxiety was in getting 
Mellor away, he did not attempt to stop 
the others from going out. 


The runipus attracted the attention of 


everybody in the main room of the 
saloon, and by the time the bar-tender 
had been sent to the floor a dozen or so 
others, most of them customers of the 
place, came crowding up to see what was 
the matter. 


“Letsh not fight, Mer’well,’’ said 


Mellor, with a tremendous attempt at - 


dignity. 

row.’ 
He, too, tried to walk out, but the wav 

was now barred with other bar-tenders 


“Letsh not get mixed up ina 


who had come to the relief of their com- 
rade. . 

They might have fallen upon Frank 
and ‘beaten him badly, for they far out- 
numbered him, if it hadn’t been that at 
that moment a policeman took a hand in 
the affair. . 

He had been passing the side door of 
the saloon at the very moment when 
Frank struck the glass from Mellor’s 
hand. > 

He had entered at the first sound of a 
ruction, and had been in time to geta 


glimpse of Frank as he: struck the bar- 


tender to the floor. 

There was a lot of excitement and con- 
fusion for a moment, during which Frank 
stood with his fists still clinched and his 
jaws shut hard together, waiting for the 
next turn. 

Evervbody connected with the saloon 
denounced him as an intruder, and the 
one who had made all the trouble. 

Frank thought hastily of explaining 
the real situation, but he refrained from 
doing so, as that would surely make the 
whole thing public, and he did not want 
any such disgrace to be attached to 
Yale’s part in the inter-collegiate games. 

So when the policeman roughly put 
him under arrest he submitted quietly 
and went to the station house. A couple 
of bar-tenders followed, dragging the 
almost helpless Mellor with them. 

Yale’s champion wrestler at that mo- 
ment was too far gone to realize fully what 
was taking place. He staggered along 
between the bar-tenders, protesting that 
there had been a ‘‘misliundershtanding,’’ 
that he was a gentleman, and that as soon 
as the matter had been expiained he 
would return to the saloon and ‘‘set ’em 
up’’ for everybody. 

Frank walked in silence, feeling ex- 
treme humiliation, not for his arrest, but 
for the disgrace that a Yale athlete was 
bringing upon his college. ~~ 

When they stood before the sergeant 
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in the Thirtieth street station, the police- 
man told briefly how he had heard a row 
in progress in the saloon and had got 
there in time to see Frank doing all the 
fighting. 

The sergeant looked at the bar-tenders, 
and one of them said: 

‘This man,’’ pointing to Mellor, ‘‘was 
entertaining a party of friends in the back 
roam when the other chap came in, and 
without saying a word tried to clean 
the place ont. Everything was peaceable 
and quiet until he came in.”? 

The sergeant took up a pen, and look- 
ing at Frank, asked: 

“What is your name???’ 

‘*Rrank Merriwell,’’ was the quiet re- 
sponse. . 

‘Huh!’ grunted the sergeant, as he 
wrote the name, ‘‘I thought from your 
looks you would say Jones of nowhere. 
What is your residence ?”’ 

‘*New Haven.”? 

“Have you got anything to say for 
yourself ?”’ 

‘**Not at present.” 

The sergeant looked surprised, and 
hesitated a moment before he asked a 
number: of other questions. 

They were such questions as are always 
put to prisoners concerning their age, 
their reasons for being in the city, and 
their own account of what had happened. 

Frank gave his age, but to the other 
questions refused to reply. 
the sergeant ordered both him and Mellor 
to be searched, and after a vain attempt 
to -get any information out .of Mellor, 
both were locked up. 

A considerable crowd had saiiaeiel in 
the main room of the station house dur- 
ing this; and Frank remained quietly in 


his cell until he felt certain that all the 


curiosity seekers had gone out. 

Then he called to a doorman and asked 
if he might speak to the sergeant or the 
captain. It took a little persuasion to get 


Accordingly . 


-permnission for this, but Frank got it 


finally, and was taken upstairs again. 

The main room of the station was then 
deserted by all except the doorman and 
the sergeant. The latter looked at the 
young prisoner inquiringly. 

“Td like to send for somebody,’’ he 
said, ‘fand will pay Hberally for a messen- 
ger. You've got my money, and there- 
fore know that I can pay any decent 
charge.’? 

‘* Ves,” said the sergeant, ‘‘you're well 
heeled. Who do you want to see?’ 

Frank thereupon gave the name of a 
Supreme Court judge. The sergeant’s 
eves opened wide. 

‘What do you 
asked. 

‘‘He’ll come down here in a hurry,” 
Frank answered, ‘tif he knows that I'm 
locked up.”’ 

The sergeant sat back in his chair and 
thought a moment. It was perfectly plain 
to him that Frank was not intoxicated, 
and his whole. manner was that of a 
gentleman. 

The sergeant was probably wondering 
whether the name Merriwell might not 
be a false one, and whether this prisoner 
might not be the son of the judge men- 
tioned. 

While he was wondering what he had 
better do about it, a young man entered. 
the station with a business-like air, and. 
stepping up to the big desk, said: _ 

“Good evening, sergeant, anything 
going on??? 

Then he caught sight of Merriwell, 
and exclaimed: | 

“Great Scott, Merriwell, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Ym a prisoner, 
Frank responded. 

The young man stared. at Frank for 
just an instant, and then turning to the 
sergeant, said: 

‘‘Anybodv in the captain’s room?” 

‘‘No,”? was the reply. 


want of him?’’ he 


Mr. Matthews,”’ 
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‘*Come in here,’’ said Matthews, taking 
Frank by the arm and walking him across 
the room. . 

When they were in the captain’s room, 
Matthews shut the door, motioned toa 
chair, and sat down opposite Frank. 

‘‘Now, then,’”? he said, “whiat’s got 
into Yale?’ 

‘“Mr. Matthews,’’ Frank responded, ‘‘I 
hate to say that I’m sorry to see you, but 
a newspaper man is the last man in this 
whole world that I would care to tell this 
story to.’’ 

_ “Well, but see here, Merriwell,’’ re- 
sponded Matthews, earnestly, ‘‘a news- 
paper man isn’t a born fiend, you know; 
I’m not likely to. forget that I’m a grad- 
uate of Yale, and I certainly am not go- 
ing to hurry off with an item to my paper 
that will bring you into any disgrace. 

“Vale graduates are getting to think a 
good deal of you, Merriwell, and I 
brought you in here to see if there might 
not be some way to help you, not to get 
a sensational item.’ 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Matthews,” 
said Frank, ‘‘but I had an idea that when 
aman became a reporter he could think 
of nothing but news and things to write 
about.’’ 

‘“That’s business,’? said Matthews, 
‘sure enough, but I’m an old Yale man, at 
least I’m older than you, but I graduated 
only a couple of years ago, you know, so 
sing your song and let’s see if there isn’t 
something I can do.”? 

Thereupon Frank told the reporter all 
about his difficulty. He explained how 
Mellor was hopelessly drunk in a cell, 


and how he had got arrested while mak-— 


ing an attempt to get Mellor away from 
his companions. 

» “By Jove!”? said Matthews ieee his 
breath | at last, “T don’t blame. you for 


Moing what you did, Merriwell, but per-. 


haps it would have been better if you 
had avoided a row and simply induced 
Mellor to go out with you.”’ 


“J don’t think I lose my head very 
often,”? Frank responded, ‘‘but I must 
confess I did then. It was just madden- 
ing to see him soaking there with three 
scoundrels who had undoubtedly set out 


_ to get him filled up. 


‘‘Anyhow, there’s no use regretting 
what I did, for here I am, and next to 
having Yale win in the contest to-morrow 
night, I'd rather keep this thing from be- 
coming public.’’ 

“T can fix that easily enough,” said 
Matthews confidently. ‘‘The sergeant. 
doesn’t know that you’re a Yale man, 
and even if he should, I’ll prime all the 
other reporters who cover this district at 
night, and get them to say nothing about 
it. 

“You needn’t worry on that score, 
Merriwell, the only thing to do is to get 
you and Mellor ewey from the station 
house, ’’ 

Frank then told how he had wanted to 
send for the judge referred to. 

‘*He’s known me since I was born,’ 
he explained, ‘‘and was an intimate friend 
of my father. There’s no doubt that he 
would believe me, and I suppose his word 
would go with the police.” 

‘Ves, it would, but it’s a long way to 
his house, and he may not be at home. 
The captain will be in two or three 
minutes, and we’ll see if I haven't got 
influence with him.’’ 

In less time than Matthews had sup- 
posed the captain came in. To Frank’s 
great astonishment the reporter easily 
persuaded the captain to release the two 
students. . 

It is not very often that a police cap- 
tain has an opportunity to do a favor toa 
newspaper man, and when a chance does 
occur, he’s quick to take it, for the re- 
porters of New York newspapers can. 
make or unmake a poheewan s es 
tion. 

The only thing in the way of. letting 


_the students go was the fact that the bar- 
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tenders in the saloon where the fight oc- 
curred had made a charge against Frank. 

That was quickly fixed by the captain, 
who went himself to the saloon and sug- 
gested that the charge be withdrawn. 

Of course the suggestion of the captain 
was enough. The bar-tenders were glad 
to withdraw the charge if he advised it. 

_ Therefore Frank had not been a pris- 
oner half an hour before he and Mellor, 
accompanied by Matthews, were rolling 
across the city in a closed cab on their 
way to the Murray Hill. 

When they arrived there they used a 
good deal of caution about going in, for 
Mellor was quite as stupid as he had been 
at first, and both Matthews and Merriwell 
were anxious to prevent anybody from 
becoming aware of his condition. 

They got him into the Turkish bath 
there without observation, and gave an 
attendant a liberal fee to look after him 
for the night. . 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THEIR GUARD. 


The other Yale men were out for their 

evening run when Frank was at last 
teady to join them. 
- Hedid not try to follow them, for he 
had been so disturbed by the excitement 
of his adventure with the police, that he 
thought it best to rest; so when the 
students returned they found Frank in 
bed, and no one disturbed him. 

Next morning early he got Rowland 
and Hill together and. explained the 
whole affair to them. 
nant, mad and disgusted all together. 

‘'Well send Mellor back to New 
Haven on the first train!’ exclaimed 
Hill. 

“Tt would serve him right,’’ added 
Rowland, “if the faculty should hear of 
this and expel him.”’ 

The faculty mustn’t hear of it,’ said 
Frank, decisively. ‘‘The thing I’ve 


They were indig- — 


worked for most in all of this is to pre- 
vent any sort of disgrace, and if Mellor 
can be put into condition for making a 
wrestle, it’]1] be better for all of us that 
he should go into the contest.” 

“‘He’ll never be able to last a single 
round,’ groaned Hill. . 

“Tf he should go down at the first 


_catch,’’ said Rowland, ‘‘everybody would 


suspect that he was out of condition, and 
then what would come of it?” 

‘*Well, perliaps he isn’t so badly off as 
you think,’’ suggested Frank. ‘‘He may 
be able to put up a good front Let's 
go down and see how he is.”” 

The suggestion was adopted at once, 
and the three went down to the Turkish 
baths. The assistant who had been feed 
to look after Mellor said that the student 
was asleep on a couch. 

Frank and the others went to the steeple 
ing room and stood by the couch looking 
at Mellor in silence for a full minute. 

As he had been very carefully rubbed 





. and thoroughly steamed the night before, 


and as he had been sleeping for many 
hours, he looked now quite as. well: as 
usual. 

The three managers looked at bie 
other and nodded. They understood each 
other; it was better that Mellor should 
be allowed to appear in the wrestling 
match that night, even though he was 
almost surely doomed to defeat. 

They were about to withdraw when 
the wrestler opened his eyes. 

‘Hello, boys,’’ he said, suddenly, and 
he sat up. 

‘*How are you feeling?’ asked Merri- 
well. 

‘Bully !’’? replied Mellor, with empha- 
sis. Then his face flushed and he looked 
down at the floor. 

“*T guesss you remember what has haip- 
pened,’’ remarked Hill, contemptuously. 

‘Ves, I do,”? responded Mellor: 

“What do you think of yourself?” 
asked Rowland. 
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“You're a fine man to carry VYale’s 
banner to victory, aren’t you!’’ demanded 
Hill, savagely. 

‘*Hold on, fellows,’ interrupted Frank ; 
‘‘there’s no use in rubbing it in. How 
did it happpen, Mellor?” 

“Q, it’s just my confounded foolish- 
ness,’? Mellor replied with a groan; ‘‘I 
wanted to see a little bit of city life, but 
I had no idea of drinking. 1 had heard of 
a place where all sorts of toughs resorted, 
and I went in there simply to look on.” 

“Better have stayed in the hotel,’ 
muttered Hill. -*s 

“Go on,’’ said Merriwell, 

“Well, there was quite a crowd there, 
aud among them were two or three 
Princeton students.’* 

‘How do you know?”’ 

‘Why, Il saw the orange colors that 
they wore, and I heard them offering bets 
on Princeton to other men who were 
standing atound.”’ 

“Did you speak to them??? 

‘Not until they spoke to me.” 

**How did that happen ?’’ 

“Why, one of them caught my eye, 


looked at me sharply, and then asked ‘¢ 
politely if my name wasn’t Mellor, and if - 
I felt kind of . 


I didn’t belong to Yale. 
flattered at being recognized———"’ 





‘It made you think you were a great 
man, didn’t it!’ exclaimed Hill. 

**O, keep still)’ said. Frank. ‘“‘Let him 
tell his story, this is important to all of 
us.” 

Mellor ground his teeth and eeciaimed 

‘*Vou can’t make me feel any worse 
about this than I feel already.’ 

“We don’t want you to ake any con- 
fession, Mellor,’’ ‘said Frank, gently ; 
“that isn’t what we're after; for unfor- 
tunately, I. know only too well what 
you'd have to confess to. 

+The point we want to get at is what 


these Princeton men said, for I’m inclined | 
to think that there’s something of a con-. 


the form of drinking with them.. 
had a bottle of SeueenS and I drank 


spiracy on foot to down Yale and the 
other colleges by unfair means. 

Mellor looked a little eee but anl- 
swered: 

“After I had sdduea: who I was, the 


fellow who spoke to me asked how I felt 


about the wrestling match. I told hini I 


‘was all ready to meet Priceton’s best man, 


and then he asked if I was betting any 
money on it. I shook my head, and he 
said ‘that’s right.’??? 

‘“What followed ?? 

“OQ, there were a number of polite re 
marks, and the crowd got around; the 
Princeton men suggested that it would be 
pleasanter if we were by ourselves, and I 


felt that they were right. 


“They were so decent about it that I 
had no hesitation in going into a back 
room with them. There they asked if I 
was taking anything.” 

“Did you say you were taking every- 
thing that came your way?’ asked Hill, 

“No, Ididn’t.. I told them I was in 
training, and could take nothing but 
Bass ale.’’ 

“Huh |? grunted Hl, 
“Did they set up a bottie asked 


Rowland. 


Ves, It y was about ‘the dinner ae 


_ at which time I was allowed to take ale, 


and I thought that it would do no hari ; 


of course it was wrong—I admit it now, 


but at the time I thought a single glass 
of ale wouldn’t hurt me, and it would be 
more polite to these chaps to go through 
So they 


ale.’? — 

Mellor hesitated. 

“Vou seem to have had your: head 
about you,’? remarked Frank. ‘‘How did 
you happen to get to- drinking ¢ cham- 


- pagne??’: 


**T don’t row. ” he auewered gloom: 
ily; “the ale seemed to make me half 
drowsy, whereas usually. I don’t see any 
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effect from it at all, and I guess I thought 
that a drop of wine would brace me up.” 

“*T see it all!’ exclaimed Frank. | 

The others looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Knockout drops!’’ he said. 

“By Jove! I bet youre right!’ ex- 
claimed Rowland. 

“Tt was anything to get the Yale 
clfampion fuddled and they knew well 
enough that he wouldn’t take more than 
one glass of ale, so unless I’m greatly 
mistaken, they drugged his ale and got 
him completely unbalanced.” 

“It’s a monstrous outrage!”’ 
Rowland. 

‘Hill looked contemptuous and said 
nothing, 

Merriwell turned to Mellor with the 
remark: 

“Lie still a while longer and get break- 
fast when you want it. I'll see vou in 
your room later, and if you think you're 
going to be fit, we'll have you in the con- 
test to-night just the same.’? 

“Great Scott!’ cried Mellor, ‘‘you 
wouldn’t bar me out of that, would you ?”? 
‘We were thinking of it,’’ said Hill, 

‘You'll have to pull yourself together, 
Mellor,’? said Frank, seriously, ‘‘for-un- 
less you can make a good showing we 
don’t any of us want you to appear.”’ 

Mellor bowed his head upon his hands, 
and the others left him. As soon as they 
were out of hearing, Hill said: 

‘Perhaps it’s nothing better than could 
be expected of a freshman but anyhow, 


cried 


we've got to bring this matter to the at- 


tention of the Princeton managers at 
once. ”? . 

The others agreed, and they went to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where they 
found the Princeton managers at break- 
fast. . 

The case was not explained to the 


Princeton men in full, but enough was: 


said to make them certain that Yale had 
reason to suspect a trick on the part of 
men wearing Princeton colors. 


The indignation of the Princeton man- 
agers was too great for expression; one of 
them was so hot headed that he wanted a 
row at once with Merriwell for seeming 
to suggest that Princeton men could be 
capable of such treacherous conduct. 

Frank hastened to assure him that no 
Yale man thought such a thing possible. 

**We think some rascals are plaving off 
under Princeton’s colors,’’ he said. 

The Princeton managers were sure that 
this must be the case, for no students had 
acconipanied them to the city excepting 
those who were to take part in the con- 
tests. 

They declared their intention of keep- 
ing their eyes open for men wearing the 
Princetun rosettes, and promised to do 
everything possible to have such men ar- 
rested, if any charge could be brouglit 
against theim. SO 

So there the matter had to rest. There 
was no doubt that the Princeton men 
were in earnest, and that they would do 
what they could, but that did not seem to 
promise very much. 

The scoundrels who were anxious. to. 
make money by betting on Princeton, 
could not be arrested for simply wearing 
an orange rosette, and there was no way 
of preventing further trouble, therefore, 
except for Yale men to hang together and 
take the greatest care not to put them- 
selves in the way of strangers. 

It was agreed by Frank and his com- 
panions that nothing should be said to 
the contestants about the matter, for fear 
that they might get nervous, and so be 
unfitted for doing their best in the even- 


ing’s games. 


The day passed, therefore, very quietly 
for the Yale athletes. They went ina 
body to a gymnasium and had two or 
three hours practice, and in the after-. 
noon they had a walk through Central 
Park. oe 

Mellor appeared to be quite himself, 
except that he was silent, and that he 
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looked solemn. ‘The other students sup- 
posed that this was due to his anxiety 
abotit the wrestling match, and no ques- 
tions wete asked, although there were a 
few good-natured jokes about his nervous- 
ness. 

He took all the jokes quietly, and 
made no retort. 

Nothing happened during the day to 
give the Yale managers any new anxiety. 
They kept their eyes open all the time 
for a sight of the bogus Princeton men, 
but failed to see them. 

When at last evening came, and they 
went up to the Seventh Regiment Armory 
for the great contest, they felt that with 
the possible exception of Mellor, every- 
thing was in as good condition as could 
be hoped, for Yale victories. . 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WRESTLER. 


There was an immense crowd in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory that evening. 


‘Nearly everybody present was a friend of © 


one or another of the colleges represented 
in the contests, and excitement ran high. 

The seating had been arranged so that 
Yale students and their friends occupied 
a solid tier of seats upon.side of the hall 
near the contre. 

Directly across the hall in a similar 
tier were the students and friends of 
Harvard. 

On the same side with Yale was the 
Cornell crowd, and directly opposite them 
the Princeton crowd. 

The rest of the spectators sat as near 
their favorite college as they could, with 
the result that long before any of the 
games began, the building fairly roared 
with college cries mingled together, each 
crowd trying to outdo the others. 

It seemed.as if there would be no lungs 


or voices left to cheer the athletes, but if © 


any.one had such a fear, it must have 


been because he was not acquainted with 
students’ voices. 

An excited Yale or Harvard man can 
give the college cry somehow when he 
would be unable to conduct a conversation 


above a whisper. 


The very middle of the hall was left 
vacant. All the contests were to take 
place there, and, therefore, in full view of 
all the spectators. , 

The athletes had their dressing-rooms 
at the ends and sides of the building, and 
there were so many of them that each col- 
lege had a number of rooms for itself. 

The Yale managers took their men up 
to the armory about a half hour before 
the call for the first event. 

Dressing rooms had been picked out in 
advance and those belonging to the tug 
of war team were put. into one room by 
themselves. 

The Yale crowd in the audience 
cheered frantically when they recognized 
their companions marching across the 
floor to their dressing rooms. 

Shortly after that the Princeton men 

came in, and then there was a wild howl- 
ing from the other side of the room. 
_ So it went on, and so it continued all 
through the evening, for there was hard- 
ly a moment when there was not some- 
thing going on to arouse the enthusiasm 
of one college or another, and if by any 
accident there was a hitch in the proceed- 
ings, there was plenty of excited students 
in each faction to stand in front of the 
tiers of seats and lead their comrades in 
cheering on general principles. 

As there were many events, and many 
entries in each one, the programme was 
put through rapidly, and as often as pos- 
sible, two or more events were being con- 
tested at the same time. 

The object sought for by each soiled 
was to gain as many victories, or in other 
words, first places, as possible, but in. 
some events like wrestling and fencing, 
where only two men could contest at a 
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time, it was necessary to have two or 
three and sometimes four bouts in the 
same event. ; 

This was not the case in such a sport 
as leaping, for there all the men could 
compete at the same time, and one set of 
trials decided the matter. 

In wrestling it was necessary to draw 
lots to decide which colleges should com- 
pete first. 


Then lots were to be cast to decide 


which college the winner of the first bout 
should wrestle with, and so on. 

Each wrestling bout consisted of three 
rounds, with a very short rest between 
each two. 

As three rounds at wrestling is likely 
to tire any but the very strongest man, 
the next bout was set down a full half 
hour later on the programme in order to 
give the winner time to rest. 

It was the same with the tugs of war. 
One tug was put upon the programme 
early in order that the winners of it might 
have time to recover their breath and be 
in condition to meet the next comers. 

It would be an impossible task to de- 
scribe all the many events that succeeded 


each other rapidly that evening. Every. 


one had its interest and importance, al- 
though in the audience at large, as it had 
been at Yale, the tug of war was watched 
for with the greatest anxiety and excite- 
ment. | 

There may be space, however, to indi- 
cate the outcome of one or two minor 
events in which Frank and his compan- 
ions were especially interested. 

The first thing on the programme con- 
sisted of the contests in high jumping 


and the first bout in whestling. The 


jumpers went through their work at one 
end of the floor, while the wrestlers 
struggled at the other. 

The drawing of lots resulted in putting 


Mellor of Yale against Grant of Cornell | 


for the first try. 
The Yale managers almost groaned 


aloud at this piece of ill luck. If there 
was anybody among the wrestlers repre- 
senting the other colleges that they 
feared, it was this same Grant. 

He was fully as large and muscular as 
Mellor, and had easily downed everybody 
who had met him in his own college. 

With Mellor in good condition the Yale 
men would have believed that the chances 
were at least even for his victory; as it 
was, those who understood the case were 
certain that the Vale freshman would be 
turned down quickly. 

Of course the managers said nothing 
openly after the lots were drawn, but 
they exchanged views in private just be- | 
fore Mellor went out to begin his work. 

‘Tough luck,’? remarked Frank be- 


‘tween set teeth. 


‘‘T wish we had sent him back to New 


Haven,’’ grumbled Hill, 


“It’s a confounded shame,’ exclaimed 
Rowland, “‘that Mellor couldn’t have . 
had a chance to meet Sherman of Har- 
vard first. He could probably throw 
Sherman even if he were still half full, 
and that would give him some kind of a 
standing, but now he’ll go out there and 
get turned down so dead easy that every- 
body will laugh at Yale, and the rest of 
our fellows will get rattled.’’ 

“‘T don’t think the rest of us will get 
rattled,’? said Frank, ‘‘and perhaps 
Mellor won’t be such an easy victim as 
you think.”’ . 

“Tet us hope that he pets at least one 


fall,’? muttered Hill. 


There was no time for further talk © 
about the matter, and they went out to 
the main hall to see the event. 

At the upper end of the floor Higgins 
was taking his first leap, but the man- 
agers paid little attention to him. They 
hoped: he. would win, but they were con- 
fident that whatever happened he would 
make a good showing, and they could not 
take their eyes from their champion. 
wrestler. . 
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Mellor was still looking as solemn as if 
he were at a funeral. His face was rather 
pale, and he sat in a chair at one side 
perfectly motionless until] the call came 
to enter the ring. 

Grant of Cornell, on the other hand, 
was laughing and chatting with his man- 
agers, and his face was pink with health. 

At the call he bounded from the ckair 
and pranced into the ring nimbly, and as 


the Yale managers looked him over they 


felt worse than ever. 

Mellor got up slowly and walked as if 
he dreaded the ordeal, out to meet his 
adversary. 

“That’s tight, Mellér,”’ whispered 
Frank, as the wrestler passed, ‘'take it 
easy and don’t get excited.”’ 

Mellor gave Frank a grateful look. It 

was the only encouraging word he had 
received from his managers since his 
foolish scrape. 
* He shook hands with Grant, and then 
stepped quickly back to his position. It 
was a catch-as-catch-can match, and for 
an instant the two big fellows stood 
warily watching each other before they 
advanced. — . 

Meantime Yale and Cornell were set- 
ting-up a chorus of howls to encourage 
their respective champions. 

The two got together with a sudden 
jump that surprised everybody. 

It was expected that Grant would take 
the offensive, but it seemed that Mellor 
decided upon the same policy, for the 
floor fairly shook when they met and 
began a mighty struggle. 

Frank’s eyes glowed, and his heart 
seemied to rise to his throat as he watched 
the muscles stand out on Mellor’s arms 
and back. 

‘There's big stuff in “that fellow,” he 
said, half aloud. 


~ “TF he: only had staying power,”? re- 


torted . Hill in disgust, “‘but he’s wasted 
all that in his jag.”” | 
‘The words were hardly out of Hill’s 


mouth before there was a heavy thud, as 
the two wrestlers went down; then such 
a roar went up as the building had not 
yet heard, for Yale’s man was on top. 
Mellor rose quickly and ran to his dress- 
ing room, followed by his managers, who 
overwhelmed him with compliments. 

He said nothing, but stood up to be 
rubbed and taken care of. 

‘*VYou took him completely by surprise 
that time, Mellor,’ said Frank. ‘‘Now 
the next time he’ll be on his guard for 
that, and you'll have to pursue different 
tactics.”’ 

Mellor nedded. 

He did not appear to be suffering from 
loss of breath or any sort of exhaustion, 
so the managers left him with his trainer 
to see how the jumping was getting on. 

They arrived upon the floor just as 
another terrific chorus of Yale cries went 
up. 

Higgins had cleared the bar after every 
other contestant had failed. 

It was a grand start for Yale. One first 
place had been gained, and with Mellor’s 
success it looked as if another was certain. 

The floor was quickly cleared of the 
posts that had been set up for the jump- 
ers, and the Harvard and Cornell tug of 
war teams came on for the first pull. 

In this, as in the wrestling, the order 
of the trials had been decided by lot. 

. Leaving the tug of war for the mo- 
iment, we will glance at Mellor’s further 
work as a wrestler. 

While Harvard and Cornell were get- 
ting into position for their tug “he 
went out again to the floor for his second 
set with Grant. 

As Frank had predicted, Grant was 
wary this time; he waited for Mellor to 
take the offensive, and the latter was slow 
in doing so. They got together at last, 
and for a few seconds each struggled 
vainly to overcome the other. 

Then they stood still, and those who 
were giving their especial attention to 
them felt the greatest excitement because 
the men were evidently tremendously in 
earnest, and very evenly matched. 

After a good deal of dancing about 
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the ring, and many a vain attempt to 
bring on a fall, Grant got in a sudden 
trip that brought Mellor to his knees. 

Then, exerting all his weight and 
force, Grant crowded the Yale man down 
until his side was on the floor. 

No fall could be counted until Mellor’s 
shoulders were both squarely on the floor, 
and, therefore, Grant was crowding with 
all his might to prevent his antagonist 
from turning on his face. | 

When a wrestler lies over on his 
stomach with his arms outstretched, it is 
almost impossible to turn him. 

It looked as if Mellor were trying to 
get into this position, for then Grant 
would be compelled to stand off and give 
him a chance to spring up. 

Grant, of course, was trying to do just 
the reverse, for having Mellor so nearly 
down, he did not care to give him a 
chance to get on his feet again. 

Just how it was done it was hard to 
see, but suddenly Mellor seemed to rise 
as if he were on a trap that rose by the 
force of a concealed spring. 

With a wonderfully quick movement 
he broke his hold and got a new one, 
and before anybody realized what his at- 
tempt meant, he had turned his antagon- 
ist over and brought Grant’s shoulders 
squarely down upon the floor. 

Then the building shook with howls. 
Yale had won the first bout in whestling, 
and at the same instant Harvard had 
beaten the Cornell tug of war team. 

The Yale managers were happy. It 
seemed now as if Mellor were certain of 
carrying off the cup for wrestling. 


According to the fall of lots he was to 


tackle Sherman of Harvard next. 

Sherman was a comparatively slender, 
but very wiry fellow. He was consider- 
ably under Mellor’s weight, and as the 
latter had shown unugual skill it was 
thought that the Harvard man would 
prove an easy victim. 

So he did in the first round. Mellor 
downed him almost as easily as he had 
turned down Grant, but as it proved that 
was the end of the Yale freshman’s stay- 
ing power. 1g % ae 

He had put all his force into the two 
sets with Grant and the first with Sher- 


man; when it came to the second set with 
exciting . 


the latter there was a. long, 


struggle, which ended in Mellor’s going 
under. 

He showed his exhaustion plainly after 
that, and his limbs quivered when he 
went out for the third set. 

He struggled well, and really made a 
good showing, but the Harvard man 
downed him at last, and with that defeat 
Yale’s chances for coming out ahead in 
the general tournament were badly 
dainaged. 

Nevertheless Frank and the other man- 
agers felt that Mellor had made so gaod a 
showing that nobody would suspect that 
he had disobeved regulations and unfitted 
himself for making the contest. 

CHAPTER VII. 
A DIRTY TRICK. 

As might be expected, there was a big 
chorus of shouting when the Yale and 
Harvard teams came out for their trial in 
the tug of war. 

Matters had been running rather evenly 
between the four colleges; each had 
gained at least one first place, and there 
was no reason for the friends of any col- 
lege ta be discouraged about the general 
result. 

The Harvard men seemed to be as 
fresh after their victory over Cornell as if 
they had not exerted themselves. 

They appeared to have about the same 
weight as the Yale crew, and were made 
up in much the same way; a particularly 
heavy man as anchor, and three lighter 
but evidently very muscular fellows upon 
the rope. eae 

It had been decided that the fall should 
be at a pistol shot. 

As there are several ways of conduct- 
ing atug of war, it will be well to ex- 
plain that in inter-collegiate games, 
when held indoors, the contestants always 
brace themselves upon cleats. “ 

The rope which they hold lies loose 
upon the floor between the two teams. At 
a point inidway between the two sets of 
cleats there is a chalk mark on the floor. 

A ribbon is tied around the rope at the 


‘point where it crosses this mark. 


When the men have fallen it is their 
object té. pull the rope away from their 
opponents, and so bring that ribbon fur- 
ther and further toward their cleats. 

- Ina closely contested match it. some- 
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times happens that the position of the 
ribbon will not vary more than two or 
three inches during the entire tug. 

The time is taken, and at the end of 
four minutes the victory is awarded to 
whichever team has the ribbon upon its 
side of the chalk mark. 

In this pull with Harvard, Frank’s 
training proved to be of the greatest 
value. He had laid the greatest stress 
upon the fall. 

When the pistol shot came the Yale 
team dropped like one man to the general 
eye. 

It seemed as if the Harvard team 
dropped at exactly the same instant, but 
when the excited spectators looked at the 
ribbon on the rope, they saw that it was 
fully six inches upon the Yale side of the 
chalk mark. 

After the fall there was a silent moment 
of hard tugging upon each part, but the 
tibbon did not budge. 

Meantime Bruce was manipulating the 
rope that ran around his belt, and keep- 
ing his eyes fixed upon the Harvard 
anchor opposite. 

‘“*How is it, Bruce?’’ whispered Frank. 

‘‘We've got ’em,’’ muttered Bruce in 
reply. 

Frank said nothing, for in the course 
of training he and Bruce had discussed 
this matter so many times that Frank 
knew well what policy the anchor would 
pursue. 

It is often said that a miss is as good as 
a mile, and in the case of a tug of war an 
inch is certainly as good as a yard. 


It might have been possible for the . 


Yale team by constant tugging and by 
occasional surprises to get the ribbon 


much further over to their side, but that . 


was not the policy that had been decided 
on. 

If the team should win, there was 
Princeton still to be pulled, and every 


ounce of strength would be needed then; 


so, having the advantage of Harvard, the 
boys simply held to the rope, using only 
enough oo to keep what they had 
gained. 


It cost them a good deal of effort to 
keep it. 


About a minute had passed since the 


fall, when the Harvard anchor suddenly 


gave his men the word, and leaned far 
back upon the floor. 

It was a mighty tug. Slowly but ap- 
parently surely the ribbon moved toward 
the Harvard cleats. 

Bruce caught the end of the rope ina 
knot, and muttered: 

**Hold hard!” 

The boys did hold hard, but in spite of 
that the rope gradually slipped through 
their hands. 

“*It can’t last long,’’ whispered Bruce, 
‘keep cool,” 

A few seconds of such mighty tugging 
was indeed all that any team could stand, 
and presently the Harvard men rested, 
having gained three or four inches. 

To many of the spectators it seemed 
now as if the ribbon was even with the 
chalk mark, and the Harvard crew were 
setting up wild cries of triumph: 

The Yale team, however, had been 
lying low. Bruce and his men had simply 
resisted the Harvard tug like so much 
dead weight, and the instant that the 
Yale anchor saw that the Harvard team 
had come to rest he exclaimed: 

(pull! {>> 

Then the Yale team gripped the rope 
and strained at it in earnest. 

Their effort came like a yank, and in 
less than three seconds all the space that 
had been lost in Harvard’s long tug was 
recovered. 


So the contest went on to the end. 
Harvard frequently made desperate efforts 
to get the ribbon on its side of the line, 
and each time the Yale team had to lose 
a little ground, but each time they made 
acomplete recovery, and at the end of 
four minutes the victory was with the 
blue. 

The Harvard team got out of sight as 
quickly as possible, while the Yale men 


_ went to their dressing room, followed. by 


the wild cheering of their friends. 

For the next few minutes the Vale 
spectators paid little attention to what 
was going on on the floor. They busied 
themselves in cheering each member of 
their team. 


Puss Parker lead the cheering. He 


stood in front of the Yale tier and 
shouted : 


‘“What’s the matter with Browning pe 
An immense chorus responded: 
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‘*He’s all right.” 

‘“Nine cheers for Browning,’? de- 
manded Parker, and then the rah-rahs 
came rattling forth like volleys from a 
battery. 

Then Parker asked what was the mat- 
ter with Merriwell, and so on until the 
others in the team had been compli- 
mented in the same way. 

Frank was well pleased, but the com- 
plete victory was not yet won, and be- 
sides that, as manager, he had a keenness 
in all the other contests. So as soon as he 
could do so he returned to the main room 
and watched what was going on. 

The other members of the team, with 
the exception of Bruce, also returned. 

The anchor, with his usual indolence, 
preferred to remain in his dressing room 
and rest, although, to tell the truth, he 
did not feel the slightest fatigue. 

Frank found nothing to be dissatisfied 
with, although victories for Yale were not 
piling up as well as he could have wished. 

All the Yale athletes had made a good 
showing, and there was no blame to be 
cast upon anybody for losing, with the 
possible exception of the unhappy Mellor, 
but there proved to be good men in the 
other colleges, and one by one events 
were decided with a first place now to 
Cornell, now to Harvard, now to Prince- 
ton, and so also to Yale. 

The longer the evening grew the closer 
the contest seemed, and at half past ten, 
when nearly all the events had been de- 
cided, it was still a matter of doubt as to 
which college would carry away the 
trophy. s 

The tug of war between Princeton and 
Yale was set last on the programme, not 
because it was thought that it would 
settle everything, but because it was the 
event that created the most general 
interest. 

A good many unfinished bouts in other 
sports were being rapidly worked off. 

_ As it drew near to elevén o’clock Har- 
vard and Cornell gradualiy lost their grip 
upon their chance for first place, and at 
last, when it was-time for the great tug, 


it proved that Princeton and Yale scored 


exactly the same number of points. 

‘Therefore the result of the tug would 
‘decide whether Yale or Princeton should 
catry away the tournament trophy. 


The thing could not have gone better 
for the spectators at large, but it made 
the students representing the two leading 
colleges excited and nervous. 

The moment the last unfinished bout 
was decided, Frank hurried to the dress- 
ing room, followed by the other members 
of the team and the managers. . 

He halted at the door with a great start 
of fear. Bruce lay across the threshold, 
his right wrist in his left hand, and glar- 
ing across the room savagely, while his 
jaws were shut hard together. 

‘Bor heaven’s sake, Bruce, what’s the 
matter?’’ saked Frank. 

“ve sprained my wrist,’? he mut- 
tered, ‘‘and by the feeling I guess I’ve 
sprained my ankle, too!’ 

‘*How did it happen ?’’ 

‘CA dirty trick, Frank, and the scoun- 
drel who did it is somewhere in the room. 
I managed to get here at the door so as to © 
grab him if he should run out, and also 
to prevent you from taking the same fall 
I did.” 

The other members of the team and 
the managers were now at the spot. 

‘“Be careful when you go in,’ said 
Bruce. ‘‘The floor has been soaped or 
greased just in front of those lockers 
there, and it won’t do for any one else to 
get such a fall as I’ve had.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
OFF THE CLEATS. 
‘“Did you say the fellow was still in 


the room?’’ asked Frank, in a low voice. 


“Yes, I was sitting near the door with 
my head down when I heard a rustling 
noise back of me. I supposed I was all 
alone, and turned about to see who had 
come in. I caught sight of a fellow dodg- 
ing behind that middle row of lockers.”’ 

‘Who was he?”’ 

**T don’t know. Never saw him before. 
T thought he was athief who was going 
through our clothes for watches and — 
pocketbooks, so I made a jump and went 
for him. 

Right at the corner of the lockers my 


.foot slipped and I went down full length. 


Icould have helped myself from being 
hurt even at that if it hadn’t been that 
the floor was so thoroughly greased that | 
my hand slipped, and my whole weight 


came down on my right wrist. 
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“The pain was fearful for a moment, 
and it don’t feel very good yet. IJ saw 
that it was a trick.’’ 

‘Didn't the fellow get out???’ 

‘‘No. Iwas bound that he should be 
caught somehow, and as there was too 
much howling outside to make myself 
heard, I .couldn’t call for help. 


‘I dragged myself to the door here, 
and if he had made any attempt to get by 
I’d have held him if it killed me.” 

‘“He may have got out of a window.”’ 

“TI think not, or I should have heard 
him.’ 

“We'll find out about this,’’ said Row- 
land, emphatically, ‘‘but meanwhile the 
call is on for the tug of war with Prince- 
ton. Can you 2 

‘The question was not competed, for 
Browning, with a wry face, held up his 
tight arm. 

His wrist was swollen to almost twice 
its usual size. 

“*T couldn’t pull a baby, ? he said, re- 
gretfully. 

The fellows looked blue, and Hili 
groaned disimally. 

“‘Rowland,’’ said Frank, in a quick, 
decisive tone, ‘‘go back into the hall and 
tell the comuittee of arrangements that 
our anchor is disabled, and that we shall 
have to have five minutes to get our sub- 
stitute in order.”? 

“Who in thunder can you substitute?” 
asked Hill. 

‘*Rattleton.”’ 

‘‘But he never trained as anchor.”? 

“‘T’}] put him on the rope.’’ 

‘‘Who will be anchor, then?’ 

“tT will.” 

Voy!?? 

“Why not??? 

“You're too light, Merriwell !?? 

Frank shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you can think of anybody else in 
the college,’ he said, ‘‘who is better 
qualified thanIam to meet this emer- 
gency, bring him along.”? 

“No, no!’ exclaimed the others in 
chorus, ‘‘vou’re the man, Frank. This is 
your event, and the team may win out 
with you after a)i.7?* 

“It isnt a question of winning out 
now,’’ he responded, ‘‘but of taking our 
part in the tournament. Go on, Rowland, 





and when you’ve spoken to the com- 


. mittee, call for Rattleton, and have him 


come here ina hurry.”’ 

Rowland went away, and then Frank 
stepped over and lifted” Browning into a 
chair. 


‘One of you fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘find 
somebody to get a physician. There must 
be a hundred of them in the audience.’ 

There were several other students not 
connected with the team about the door 
at this time, and two or three of them 
started away at once. 


‘*Now, then, Hill,’’ said Frank, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘let’s see what we can do about this 
rascal that has tried to disable us.’’ 

Hill nodded and stepped into the room. 

‘“The rest of you fellows,’’ said Frank, 
‘stay at the door and don’t let anybody 
out.’ 

‘‘Look out for the greased spot,’’ said 
Bruce, warningly. 

Hill and Frank went into the middle 
of the room, where there was a double 
line of lockers extending nearly its whole 
length. There were two windows at the 
end, one of which was down slightly at 


- the top, the other was closed. 


They looked up at it, and then at each 
other. 

‘He hasn’t gone out,’’ said Frank, 
confidently, ina low tone. ‘Try all the 
lockers. ’? 

They started down, one on each side, 
opening first the doors of closets in 
which they and their cOMpanioNs had 


placed their clothes. 


Nothing had been disturbed there. 
As they went they found nothing but 
empty lockers but presently Frank caine 


to one the door of which he could not 


open. 

The handle was simply a knob, and the 
door was held fast by a Yale lock. He 
locked at it a moment, then, drawing 
back, gave the door a terrific kick 
squarely upon the lock 

The thin wood broke at once, and an- 
other kick splintered it. from top to 
bottom. 

At that instant a man dashed out, tried 
to push Frank aside and make for the. 
door. Frank recognized him at once as 
one of the men he had seen with Hig- 
gins at the Hoffman House. 
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‘*No, you don’t!’ he exclaimed hotly, 
catching the fellow by the arm.and giy- 
ing him a smashing blow on the side of 
the head. 

Hearing the rumpus, Hili 
ning around the corner just in time to 
meet the two as they were staggering 
along. He promptly gave the scoundrel a 
rattling series of blows that dropped him 
to the floor half stunned. 

‘*Come in here,’ called Frank, and the 
other students. came crowding into the 
root. 

‘Let's kick him to death!’ exclaimed 
one, excitedly. 

The students were so angry that they 
might have put this suggestion into exe- 
cution if Frank had not called a halt. 

‘*Find a cord,’’ he said, ‘‘and bind this 
fellow hand and foot; then we’ll natify 
the comuinittee of arrangements and go on 
with the tug of war.”’ 

-A cord was quickly found, and the man 
was tied so thoroughly that there was no 
possibility that he could escape. 
while Frank and the others were getting 
ready for the tug, Hill looked up the 


came rlun- 


committee of arrangements and explained | 


the situation. 

It may be said in passing that the mat- 
ter aroused a great deal of indignation on 
all sides, and that an investigation was 
made, which resulted in showing that the 
man Frank had captured was a common 
gambler, and that there were several 
others who had put up a great deal of 
money on Princeton, and then taken every 
means they possibly could to bring about 
Princeton’s victory. 


He conid do this only by disabling . 


Princeton’s adversaries. It was found 
that attempts had been made to injure 
- both Harvard and Cornell men as well as 
those from Yale. 

Two or three of the gambler’s con- 
federates were found in the hall and put 
under arrest, and the next morning they 
were taken to police court on a charge of 


malicious mischief, for witch they were | 


“severely punished. 

As it was perfectly. ‘certain: that no 
Princeton had man had any hand in the 
matter, or any knowledge of it other than 

had been given to the managers by the 
Yale team, nothing was said about it at 
the time, for. sree was anxious that 


- down at the same instant. 


Then, 


the tug of war between Yale and Prince- 
ton should be pulled on its merits. 

The master of ceremonies announced 
that an accident had happened to Yaie’s 
anchor, and that Merriwell would take 
his place, with Rattleton as substitute on 
the rope. 

here was a goad deal of dismay at this 
in the Yale ranks,, for although every- 
bedy had confidence in Frank, all knew 
that a change in the makeup of a team at 
the last moment is likely to be disastrous. 

Nevertheless, Merriwell was greeted 
with a big cheer when he went out to 
the floor and wound the end of the rope 
around his belt. 


He put Rattleton on the further end of 
the line, and moved Taylor up to his own 
old position. There was then a breathless 
moinent, while both sides waited for the 
pistol shot. 

When it came, the eight men went 
It was evident 
that the Princeton team had observed the 
success of the Yale men iu dropping, and 
had determined not to let them get an 
advantage in that way. 

The ribbon stood exactly at the chalk 
mark, and the first few secunds of violent 
pulling failed to budge it more thana 
hair’s breadth in either direction. 

The great audience stood up and 
cheered as they had not done since the 
evening began. It wasa delight to see 
two teams of strong young mien so ev enly 
matched in strength and skill. 

On the Vale side there was fear in spite 
of the enthusiastic cheering that Merri- 
well’s weight would be against them in 
the end, and not a few called attention to 
the fact that the Yale team had already © 
pulled once, while Princeton was per- 
fectly fresh. 

These things were thought of, too, on 
the ‘Princeton side, and .that made the 
wearers of the orange more confident. 

As in the former pull, there was a 
short period of rest after the first tug. 
The anchors eyed each other warily, and 
the men lay on the rope, crossing their 
legs over it, and waiting for the aignal to 
tug again. 

Frank saw. the Princeton anchor whis: 
peting to the man in front of him. . 

“If that’s a command to pull,” he > 


thought, ‘‘it’s given | too openly, and it’s 
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probably a dodge to throw us off our 
guard.”’ 

It seemed to be so, for the Princeton 
men gave one sudden yank at the Tope, 
and then lay still. 

The yank did not stir the ribbon, 
and it did not call out any answering 
pulls from the Yale men. Many of the 
spectators wondered at this, and began to 
set up shouts to Merriwell to order a pull. 

He remained perfectly quiet, paying no 
attention to the shouts around him, ap- 
parently not hearing them. In fact, he 
was not more than half conscious that 
there was anybody in the room except the 
three men directly in front of him and 
the four adversaries on the opposite teas. 

A full minute passed, during which 
there was some pulling by each side, and 
still the ribbon remained squarely over 
the chalk mark. 

The spectators left their seats, so great 
was their excitement, and in spite of the 
efforts of the policemen who were sta- 
tioned in the hall, crowded down upon 
the floor until they were within a few feet 
of the opposing teams. 

- Old men in the crowd who had grad- 
uated from college before Frank and his 
companions were born, were quite as ex- 
cited as the younger men. 

‘Don’t let it be a draw, Merriwell,”’ 
shouted one white-whiskered man, waving 
his hat frantically. 

‘Princeton! Princeton!’’ came ina big 
chorus from the other side of the room, 
as the Princeton team lay closer to the 


floor and pulled at the rope with might 


and main. 
The muscles of their arms and shoul- 


ders stood out like whipcords and the 


perspiration started from their brows. 
They were doing their best, to say the 
least, to prevent a draw. 

It was a splendid tug; the ribbon at 
last began to move. It took its course 
slowly and by little starts and nalts to- 
' ward the Princeton side. 


The palms of the Vale men fairly 
- burned as the cord slipped by. It was not 
much, but as before, aninch at the end of 
four minutes would be as good as a yard. 
_ Frank’s face was set in an expression 
_of intense determination, and the per- 


spiration stood out upon his brow, too, 


although he was exerting little force. - 


Inch by inch he was paying out the rope 
from his belt, a thing that had to be done 
in order to prevent his crew from being 
pulled to their feet. 

Frank was waiting his opportunity ; it 
came as he had foreseen, just at the in- 
stant when the Princeton men had ex- 
erted all the force of which they were 
capable. 

He knew when this minute had ar- 
rived, not by any expression upon their 
faces, but by the fact that the Princeton 
anchor hastily caught his end of the rope 
in a knot in order to hold the advantage 
that had been gained. 

Then Frank said in a tone that could 
not have been heard by any of the spec- 
tators: 

‘*Now, boys!’ 

On that instant the three Yale men 
who had been lying almost on their 


_backs, sat up, made a quick grab at the 


rope a few inches in front of where they 
had been holding it before, and then 
strained back suddenly, and with all the 
force that they could muster. 

The Princeton anchor, who had sup- 
posed that the Yale men were exhausted 
also, was taken campletely by surprise. 

He had knotted his rope and could not 
pay it out as the opposing tug came; the 
result was that while. there was yet a full 
ininute to spare, the Princeton team stood 
up suddenly, pulled squarely off the cleats 
by the victorious sons of Vale. 

The shouting changed on the instant; 
there had been a wild, triumphant howl- 
ing on the Princeton side because the rib- 
bon had gone fully fifteen inches beyond 
the chalk mark. 

Now it travelled so rapidly toward the 
Yale side that there was no measuring 
the distance; that did not matter any- 
way, for when a team is pulled. aquetely 

off the cleats, the tug is done. 

Frank, therefore, had the double satis- 
faction of seeing his college win the gen- 
eral trophy and of meeting successfully a 
serious emergency that had occurred in 
the special sport which he had under- 
taken to manage. 

It was a great evening for Yale, and 
one that all men who were students in 
the college at that time will never forget. 


[THE END.]} 
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The readers of the Tip Top Weekly will find in this 
week's story a graphic description of a famous spurt 
—the tug of war. Fora trial of strength aud skill 
there is probably nothiug to equal it. ‘lugs of war, 
however, are hot as much in vogue in college sports as 
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Lween scratch teams. In ‘* Frank Merriwell as Anchor; 
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dish gives a thrilling account of a match at New York. 
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‘tAthlete,”? Troy, N. Y¥.—The ‘All-America 
Eleven’? for 1806 was composed of the following pluy- 
ers: Baird (Princeton), full-back; Kelley (Princeton), 
and Wrightington (Harvard), half-backs: Fincke 
(Yale), quarter and captain; Gailey (Princeton), cen- 
tre; Wharton and Woodruff (Pennsylvania), guards; 
Church (Princeton) and Murpby (Yale), tackles; Gil- 
bert (Pennsylvania) and Cabot (Harvard), ends. 


Annie J., Savannab, Ga.—Polishing wax for furni- 
ture is thus prepared: Pour three ounces of oil of tur- 
pentine over four ounces of white wax in an eartben 
vessel; cover the latter with strong paper, aud place it 
in warm water on the back part of a warm stove to 
melt the wax. When both substances are united, let 
the mixture cool until it becomes solid and assumes a 
whitish color; then add and mix with it twa ounces of 
strong alcohol. Wash the furniture with soap water, 
and, when dry, apply tbe polish ina thin layer with 
a@ woolen rag. rubbing first gently and then more vig- 
orously. Allow the furniture to stand for half an 
hour, and rub once more thoroughly with the woolen 
cloth. p 


C. H., Chicago, I!.—Many strange stories have 
been told of prosperity to the finder of a horse-shoe, 
but such superstitious ideas are. fast dying out. We 
are personally acquainted with a man who blames lis 
ill-success to the finding of a horse-shoe. He picked it 
up in the street, carried it home, polished it nicely, 
and awaited his good luck, In the course of a few 
weeks be lost his situation, then his health, and as be 
was of a superstitious natnre, he thought some one had 
bewitched the borse-shue, so he thraw it: away. 
Strange to relate, he secured another situation in a 
very short time, and. like the ending of a fairy story, 
he was prosperous, wil] probably live long, and die 
happy. You, therefore, need not worry because you 
only found half a borse-shoe, as your luck or misfor- 
tune will not be altered in the least. : 


Sport, Savannah, ITlinois.—Recitations, debates, 
songs, dialogues, etc., are very gooi and interesting 
school exercises for Friday afternoon, and we are xt a 
loss to suggest anything that could be better. However, 
as you appear tired of tbe above exercises, and desire 
soniething ‘‘new,?? why not propose a course of lec- 
tures on different trades or profeerions, the study of 
stenography, and the practice on type-writing ma- 
chines? Books on all subjects can be hought at small 
cost or horrowed from the public libraries; You may 
be able to buy a second-hand type-writing machine by 
writing to the manufacturers in New York, We ara 
aware that it requries money to buy books. machines, 
ete., and as our young friends at school are not bur- 
dened with too much money, it would take them some 
time to snve enough to buy the outfit for the Frida 
afternoon exercises. If yon are as entbusiastic on th 
subject as your letter would lead os to suppose, you 


' ought to be able to interest some of the moneyed pso- 


ple in your town and get them to subscribe, 
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Home, Sweet Home. 


BY PHILIP KENT. 

In the fall (autumn) of 1695 a band of roving In- 
dians swooped upon the northern outskirts of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, and captured Isaac Bradley, aged 
fifteen, and Joseph Whittaker, aged eleven, as they 
worked in the open fields near Bradley’s father’s 
house. Bradley, we may add, was somewhat short for 
his age, but full of life and atrength, and exceedingly 
shrewd. Josaph, his fellow captive, was a.big, ovar- 
grown lad, sluggish of brain and limb. 

Away to their wigwame on the shores of Lake Win- 
nipiseogee the Redskins carried their prey, and then 
they billeted the two lads with au Indian family~a 
nan with his squaw and two or three bairns. In this 
household Isaac kept his ears open and his wits about 


him, Ha thus contrived to learn enough of his captors’ 
language to catch the drift of any chat they carried on 
iu his hearing. Henee be gathered that they meant to 
march farther north into Canada in the coming spring, 
and to take him and Joseph with them. 

Pleasing tidings! For it threatened death to all hope 
of escape. He knew that already a deep and trackless 
forest, a range of rugged juountains, and many a swol- 
len torrent lay between him and his dear home; and 
that, once in then untrodden Canada—untrodiden at 
least by the white man’s foot—all these obstacles 
would be multiplied with the distance tenfold! Clearly, 
then, there was no time to be lost, and thenceforth his 


brain was ever busy planning the how and when he. 


should give his captors the slip. 

After the winter, with its roaring winds and snow- 
atorins, came in due seasou the soft southerly breezes 
and budding foliage of spring. And still the lads were 

risoners, For why? A burning fever had chained 
bane to a sick bed for weeks, during which delirious 
dreams banished all sober thinking from his brain. 
Thanks, however, to the careful nursing of the squaw, 
his mistress—and anything but a cruel one—he siowly 
yecovered health and strength. And with returning 
health and streugth returned his eager longing for 
‘thome, sweet home.’? He began to plan afresh. 

By April his plan wasripe. But he breathed not a 
word of it to his brother captive till the afteruoon of 
the very day during whose approaching night he 
meant to execute it Then said Joseph, ‘‘I shall run 
away with you.’’ ‘But,’ objected Isaac, ‘‘you slee 
so heavily you'll uever wake. And if I cali yon, 7 
shall wake the Indians, and neither of us will escape. 
Better let me fe clear away, and bring a rescue party 
from Haverhill to set you free.’’ Joseph, however, 
niade a wry face at this suggestion, and, on his sol- 
emnly promising to lie awake tili the decisive mo- 
ne Isaac consented that they should make off to- 
gether. . 

Night fell, and both the lads Jay down in their berths 
in their master’s wigwam, where he too slept with his 
wife and bairns. Joseph, spite of his promise, was 
soon asleep and snoring lustily. Not so his companion 
in captivity. rere and fear between them kept him 
wide awake—the hope of success, with all its promised 
Beppiness the fear of failure, with all its threatened 

ains and pevalties—the certainty of prolonged, per- 
aps lifeJong, thraldom, unless, indeed, the tomahawk 
ent it short. 4 

At length came midnight. Its deep hush wrapped the 
snrrounding forest and the neighboring lake, save that 
ever and anon the anxious watcher heard its ripple 
lapping on its sandy beach, Then slowly and stealthily 
he rose from his leafy couch, and, stepping noiselessly 
and gingerly over the tawny bodies of the slumbering 
Redskins, seized his master’s flint and steel with some 
driei moose-meat_ and bread. These he hid in the 
bushes a few yards from the wigwam. He then re- 
‘turned to rouse the svoring Joseph. Heshook him as 

hiy eshedared. §—S. 

‘“*What on earth d’you want??? erunted the sluggard, 
loud enongh to wake the deafest Redskin that aver 
coiled himself in blanket. 

Rack sneaked Isaac to his berth, and began to snore 
as for 4 wager. And there fora while heJtay in fear 


and trembling lest dull Joseph’s stupid blunder had 
ruined all. onder of wonders, and blessing of bless- 
ings, not a Redskin of the party stirred! 

p he rose again, and, leaving the lubberly marplot 
to shift for himself, stole, swift and noiseless asa 
shadow, out of the wigwam, and made for tbe spot 
where he had hidden his store of needments. 

He had nearly reached it when—Jjudge of his fright! 
he heard the sound of rapidly approaching footste 
close behind him. He glanced over his shoulder, fully 
expecting to find himself in the clutches of his Red- 
skin owner. Butnol to his unutterable relief, the 
moon, peeping through the drifting clouds, revealed to 
him no gaunt Indian, but the squab figure of his slum- 
ber-loving fellow slave, to whom it had occurred as he 
lay twixt sleeping and waking, that freedom isa boon 
worth some slight extra exertion. 

Then, after loading themselves with the needments, 
the runaways set their faces southwards and plunged 
into the forest, directing their steps as best they could 
without chart ox compass, for the far-off log-huts of 
Haverhill. : 

: Till daylight dawned they pushed ahead as fast as 
tree and bush would suffer them; running at full speed 
whenever an open glade gave them the chance. But 
the first rays of the rising sun warned them to creep 
into a hollow tree, long since felled by a hurricane; 
and there lie hid, in the hope of balking pursuit till 
dusk rendered it safe for them to resume their journey. 

They had not Jain there long ere their ears were 
erected by a most unwelcome sound—the baying of 
dogs in the distance. Pale as death, and trembling 
from head to foot, the lads lay and listened. The bay - 
ing grew louder and louder, and within ten minutes 
of the first alarm, the dogs were barking round the 
boys’ place of refuge. 


What could they do to help themselves in this parlous 
plight? They spoke to the dogs—old friends, who bore 
them no ill-will. The dogs ceased barking, and began 
to wag their tails most amicably. To seal the bond of 
friendship the boys tossed them their whole stock of 
dire moose-meat. A somewhat thoughtless action! It 
not only emptied their larder, but filled the dogs’ 
mouths with a tell-tale meal. 

The Indians, who soon made their appearance, could 
hardly fail to ask themselves: ‘“‘“How came the dogs 
by that dried meat in the depths of this forest??? Mar- 
vellous to relate, the Redskins—the runaways’ master 
with four friends—took no heed of the dogs, but left 
them to finish their feast, and fared onwards, actually 
brushing the lads’ wooden cave as they passed. Their 
four-fonted guides quickly gobbled up the rest of the 
meat and trotted after them, 

Not till nightfall, however, did the boys dare to quit 
their lurking-place. They then resumed their march, 
shaping their course at right angles to that taken by 
their hunters, Next day they thought ft to hide again. 
But on the third they trudged manfully onwards. both 
day and night. 

Meanwhile, their supply of bread failed, and they 
fed on roots and buds till they chanced ona pigeon 
and a turtle, which they killed, and ate raw, not ata 
are: but by degrees. Thus they continued their. 
travels day and night as fast as their weary legs and 
sore feet would allow. 

The sixth day brought them to an Indian trail. This 
they boldly followed—'tis hard to say wiy—till they 
suddenly found theniselves rooted to the spot by the 


. sight of an Indian encampment, where a score of 


swarthy figures sat jabbering round a blazing fire. For 
a few moments fear held them spellbound, but quickly 
drove them back the way they came, and that at rac- 
ing speed. The dread of recapture winged their feet, 
but it could not save them from jagged stone and 
sharp thorn; and morning found the lads, with torn 
and gashed and bleeding feet, seated on the bank of a 
brawling stream, and mingling their tears with its 
waters. Poor boys! We may readily forgive them 
those tears. They were hungry, weary, footsore, and 
—to crown all—they felt that they bad lost ground in 
that headlong retreat, whereas till then their course 
had lain, they believed, steadily homewards. Not yet, 
however, did Isaac lose heart, His sturdy sense told 


’ him that the streani must have an oytlet—probably in 


some lake ~-possibly in the lake hard by hishome. He 
therefore resolved to follow its windings down stream. 
So, after breakfasting on a few raw roote, the pair 
cheerfully addressed themselves to the task before 
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them. During the whole of that day and the greater 

part of the night on they toiled. But then came the 

climax to their trials. Josepli, utterly forespent, de- 

clared himself unable to stir another step, and—suiting 

deed to word—flung himself down on the bank of the 

viver, where he lay like a log, deaf to all his ecom- 
anivn’s exhortations and eutreaties, and spurning all 
is offers, asking only to be left to die in peace. 

Seeing there was nothing for it but to leave him to 
his fate, Isaac slowly and sadly resumed his march, 
What else could he do? And what better, to judge by 
the upshot? For ere he had covered half a mile he 
spied a brand-new log-hut. Wherea home, there a 
habitant! But without waiting to see the living proof 
of the soundness of ‘his reasoning, he hastened back to 

_ his dying friend, cheered him with the weleome news, 
chafed his stiff Jimbs, and at length succeeded in sete 
ting him on his feet again. He then half led, half 
carried him to the hut, which proved to Le one of the 
outbuildings of a place called Saco Fort, 

Here poor Joseph quite caved in: bus then he was 
Inekily in good bands, which safely brought hin 
through the long and dangerous illness that forthwith 
seized him. As for his nore wiry and tougher com- 
panion, to whom he owed his life—Isaae Bradley, 
after a short stay at the Fort fo recruit his wasted 

.strength, pushed on to Haverhill, and was welcomed 
as one risen from the dead by the old folks at ‘‘home, 
sweet home.”’ 


nee 
“Buttons.” 


He sat on the steps of the zreat uffce building bend- 
ing over a dog whose Jeg bad Leen run over, ie wore 
ng coat, nor hat, and his suspeuders were kept on by 
bits of woo? run through thenr and through holes in 
his trousers. ‘‘ Buttons,’’ called a voice inside, ‘‘ you've 
neglected your work.” 

“Be there in a minute, sir,’’? called Buttors. 

“Ina minute! I’m in the habit of befug obeyed in- 
stauter.’> AAs hespoke the busy doctor stood in the 
doorway. ‘‘What’s up??? he asked, when he saw the 
dog. 

vite got hurt, sir; I’m trying to mend him.”’ 

“What do you know about broken limbs??? asked the 
doctor. >‘ Bring that dog to iny office.’’ 

Buttons wondered what kind of a scolding he was 
going to get. He cleaned the offices in the building, 

ut no matter how hard he tried to please there always 
seemed to be a scolding ready for him, It was ‘‘But- 
tous’’ this, or ‘‘Buttons’’ that, when things went 
wrong. When they went right he was forgotten. No 
one even knew his name. Sorne one had ounce called 
him Buttons because he was never seen with a button 
on his clothes, and the name had clung to him. 

The doctor examined the dog’s leg carefully and 
then said: 

“Why, Buttons, I could not do better myself. How 
did you learn to do that?”’ 

“Ts watched you, sir, with patients.”’’ 

‘¢You ought to be a surgeou, Buttons. 
' your mether keep your clothes in order?’ 

‘sT ain’t got no mother, sir,’’ said Buttons. : 

‘(No mother,’’ said the doctor, slowly, ‘‘neither have 
I, Butteus. Where do you live?’? : 

‘*Most any where,’ said Buttons. 

The doctor then questionee him and found that he 
was spending his money to buy food for some children 
whose father was out of work. 

‘+ Yer see,’’ said Buttons, ‘I ain’t got no brothers 
nor sisters, so I jest adopts them.?? 

“But you don’t look as though you had ever had a 
square meal in your life, Buttous. Suppose we bave a 
ca one together to-day??? 

uttons looked at the doctor so surprised he could 
not speak. Then the doctor said: 

‘*How should you lika to adopt me, Buttons. 
about as much alone in the world as you are.”’ 
Buttons lookad down at his ragged clothes. 

‘‘ Adopt you, sir??? he said. ~ 

“Yes. Thank God we are not judged ahove by the 
clothes we wear. I should be very proud to be the 
older brother of a boy with the heart that beats be- 
‘neath those clothes of yours."7 |. . 

‘tYon feels for them as ain’t got what you has,”’ 
said Buttons. ‘‘I likes that,’? aud, looking up and 
holding out his hand, ‘‘I adopts you.’? 


Why don’t 


I am 


Applause. 


(Letters from Tip Top WrEKLY renders are always acceptable 
Views and suggestions will be welcomed.) 7 ” : 





Chieago, Ill., Aug. 10, 1897. 
Geutlemen: The menbersof the'*Killey Klub, Jr.'s’? 
of Lake Blaff, Il., all wish to say that they think the 
Tip Top Weekly the best bays’ paper in the country 
and hope it will have a long run. Signed: 
William Johnston, 
Sidney Dillon, 
Fred Sosman, 
Willian Henderson, 
Riehard Dunne, 
A.V. Moyer, 
Chas. Pearce, . 


Virginia City, Nev., July 24, 1897, 
Gentlemen: Weare readers of the Tip Top Weekly, 
and think it one of the finest books published for the 
price, We have got them frou No. 1 te #8, and hope they 
will coutinue for a long time. Clarence Brown, 
Ralpii Golding. 


Coatesville, Pa., Aug. 15, 1807. 
Dear Sirs: I have yead all of your Merriwell stories 
up tu date, and am very much pleased with them, and 
T hope lie will coutunue to live forever, Tho basehall is 
what iterests me mostly. 1 have read a large number 
of papers, but find ‘‘they are not in it’? with the Tip 
Top Weekly. Raker Stewart. 


Danville, Va., Aug. 20, 1897, 
Gentlemen: Having read your Tip Top Library since 
its appearance, April 18, 1806, we want to let you know 
what we think of it. If has the spirit to make it inter- 
esting and each number teaches a fesson that every 
American boy would do well to practice. There nre a 
good many readers of the Tip Top, and also of tie 
Red, White and Blue in Danville,* and as far as I can 
learn, ail the readers think it is the tinest paper pul- 
lished. We want to express our thanks. to you -for 
bringing Bart Hodge *back into your Tip Top Library. 
We wish it a long life aud good success, . 
J. Stanley Parker, 
8. J. Owens. 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 24, 1807. 
Dear Sirs: We have read a number of your Tip Top 
Weeklies, and think they are excellent. We all agree 
they surpass any other five-cent library yet published. 
Hoping you will always keep to front, we remain, 
your constant readers, 
Charles Parkhurst. 


Raymond Barrows, 
Harry Newshauer, 
Felix Frick, 

Oliver Waterhouse. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 23, 1597. 
Gentlemen: We are steady readers of the ‘Tip Top 
stories, aud we think that there is no other library its 
equal in America. We live about one-half a mile from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and our only regret is 
that Frank did not go there instead of Yale. Hoping 
taht the stories will continue, we remain, your coui- 

stant readers, William P, Snow, 

Alau H. Lungren. 


Terrell, Tex., Aug. 21, 1847. 
Dear Sirs: Let me thank you for publishing the Tip 
Top Weekly. Lthink, and so do fifty or sixty other 
boys and girls of our town, the weekly is the best 
story paper ever published. Frank. Merriwell is a boy 
“after me own heart.’’ Ithink be is 4a wodel hero; 
brave, and generous to a fault. Just the boy for all 
true-hearted American boys to follow. It is an jnstruc- 
tive as well as aneeresting publica vod, being so true a 
story of the real Yankee boy. I commend the Tip Top 
to the public, and hope ite publication will never be 

discontinued. Constant Reader. 


San Diego, Cal., Aug, 28, 1897. 
Dear Sira: We have read your Merriwell storiea, and 
find them so intermiting that wean hardly wait for 
them, Frank Kelley, 
, Edward kussell. 


Tip Top Weekly 
‘BINDERS. 





This binder. will keep your papers always clean and 
smooth. No more missing numbers. Handy to refer to 
and omamental as well as useful. Sent post-paid to any 
address on receipt of price, fifty cents. Address, 


STREET & SMITH, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR EVERYBODY 


BOOK TEN CENTS EACH, 


The following list of books will be found useful, entertaining, and 
fall of instructive information for all. ‘They are handsomely 
bound in attractive covers, printed on good quality paper, fllns- 
trated, and are marvels of excellence. These books have never 
before been offered at such alow figure. ‘The price,10 cents each 
ncludes postage. : 


USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE INFORMATION. 


Album Writer’s Assistant, 

Short Hand for Everybody. 

How to Do Business. 

Amateur’s Manual of Photography. 
Mills’ Universal Letter-Writer. 


Boys’ Own Book of Boats 
The Book of Knowledge. 
Everyday Cook Book. 
The Taxidermist Manual. 
Good Housekeeping. 


The International Cricket Guide. 
Amateur and Professional Oarsman’s 
Manual. 


The Huuter and Angler, 
The Complete Angler. 
Riding and Driving. ‘ 
Poe’s Foot-Ball. Complete Training Guide for Amateur 
Campbdell’s Lawn Tennis. Dunn’s Fencing Instructor, 

The Complete Checker Player. Capt. Webb’s Swimming 
Backgammon and Bagatelle. Instruetor. 

Out Door Sports. . Aquatic Guide; or, Yachting and 
The Young Gymnast. Sailing. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Napoleon’s Book of ae Capid’s Dream Book 


ja’s Dream Book. 


Herrman’s Black Art. Heller’s Hand Book of Magic, 
The Way to Do Magic. Nerrman’s Tricks with Cards. 


RECITATIONS AND READINGS. 
The Peerless Reciter. Select Recitations and Readings, 


The Young Flocutionist. The Standard Reclter. 


These books will be gent prepald upon receiptof10 cents ench: 
When ordering, please be particular to send the full title of the 
book desired,aiso your full name and address, The books are 10 
cents each, postage free. Address . 


MANUAL LIBRARY 25 Rose at., New Yorke 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


Complete instructions for playing many of the most popular out 
otdoor games is found inthis took. The gamesare !llustrated 
and very easily mastered. Pricotencents. Address .. 


MANUAL LIBRARY, 25 Rose street, New York 





_ A SUPERB JUVENILE PUBLICATION 
The Army and Navy Weekly. 


48—Large Magazine Pages—48 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINS (“Ra Ginnie Novel ant sitters Cone: 


Cbeedeeedeeeeeeeee 


Stories, Sketches, Special Articles, De= 
partments. ai - 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


. _ In-each number of the Army and Navy Weekly will be found two complete novelettes of cadet life 
at the West Point and Annapolis military and naval academies, written by graduates of the academies. 
These fascinating stories can be found in no other publication. 

DEPARTMENTS.—Editorial Chat, Athletic Sports, Amateur Journalism, Correspondence, Btamps, etc. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES—Spiendidly ilustrated, on naval and military subjects, will be found In each number. 
SHORT STORIES.—Illustrated short stories by the bast writers are published each week, ; . 





Muminated cover—48 magazine pages—the best stories that can be purchased. All for 


FIVE CENTS. For Sale by All Newsdealers. 


STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., New York City. 


TIP TOP WEEKLY 


Iluminated Cover—Price, Five Cents—hhirty-two Pages. 


SOLAS 


Complete List of Stories By the author of “Frank Merriwell.” 





Tales of School, Fun, College, Travel and Adventure. 





All back numbers are constantly on hand, and will be mailed to any address on receipt of 


price, Five Cents each. 


16—Frank Merriwell in Arizona; or, The Mysteries ot 
the Mine. 

17—Frank Merriwell in Mexico; or, The Search for the 
Silver Palace. ; 

18—Freonk Merriwell in New Orleans; or, The Queen of 
Flowers. 

I9—Frank Merriwell’s Mercy; or, The Phantom of the 
Everglades, 

20—Frank Merriwell's Friend; or, Muriel the Moonshiner. 

ah Stones Merriwell’s Double; or, Fighting for Lite and 

onor. 

22—Frank Merriwell Meshed; or, The Last of the Danites. 

23—Frank Merriwell's Fairy; or, ‘the Hermit of Yellow- 
stone Park. 

24—Frank Merriwell’s Money; or, The Queen of the 
“Queer ’ Makers. 


25—Frank Merriwell’s Mission; or, The Mystic Valley c.g 


the Andes. : 

26 —Frank Merriwell’s Mysterious Foe; or, Wild Lite ou 
the Pampas. ; 

27—Frank Merriwell a Monarch; or, The King of Phan- 
tom Island. 

28 —Frank Merriwell in Gorilla Land; or, The Search for 
the Missing Link. 

29 - Frank Merriwell’s Magic. 

30—Frank Merriweli in France; or, The Mystery of the 
Masked Unknown. 

31—Frank Merriwell’s Feat; or, The Queen of the Bull 
Fighters. ; 

$2—Frank Merriwell in London; or, The Grip of Doom. 

33—Frank Merriwell’s Venture; or, Driven from Arménia. 

31—Frank Merriwell in India; or, Hunting Human 
Leopards. tt 

35—Frank Merriwell's Yow; or, After Big Game in Ceylon. 

46—Frank Merriwell in Japan; or, The Sign of the 


Avenger. 

37—Frank Merriwell’s Death Shot; or, Ronghing it in 
Australia. 

si Merriwell in the South Sea; or, The Cast for 

ife, 

39 —Frank Merriwell Home Again; or, The Mystery of 
Ethel Driscoll. a ” 

40—Frank Merriwell at Yale; or Freshman Against 
Freshman. 

41—Frank Merriwell’s Match; or, The King of the 
Sophmores, 


42—Frank Merriwell’s Victory; or, The Winning Oar. 
43—Frank Merriwell's Finish; or, Blue Against Crimson. 
44—Frank Merriwell’s Game; or, Snaring the Sharper. 
45—Frank Merriwell’s Great Run; or, Trouncing the 
Tigers. 
46—Frank Merriwell’s Even Up; or, Squaring the Score. 
'47—Frank Merriweli's Queen; or, Blow for Blow. 
48—Frank Merriwell’s Find; or, The Waif of the Train. 
49—Frank Merriwell’s Racer; or, Birds of a Feather, 
50—Frank Merriwell's Nerve; or, Game to the End, 


51- Frank Merriwell’s Shadow; or, The Mysterious 
Stranger. 

52 Frank Merriwell’s Dash; or, Yale Against the Field. 

53—Frank Merriwell’s Bicycle Boys; or, The Start Across 
the Continent. 

54—Frank Merriwell’s Ride for Life; or, Foiling the 
Train Destroy ers, 

55~ Frank Merriwell’s Great Capture; or, Bicycle Against 


Horse. 

56—Frank Merriwell to the Rescue; or, Through Fire 
and Water. 

57-—Frank Merrviwell’s Close Call; or, The Tramp’s Tvken. 

58~—¥Frank Merriwell’s Unknown Friend; or, Old Friends 
in New Places. 


.» 59 Frank Merriwell Among the Rustlers; or, The Cattle 


King’s Daughter. 

60—Frank Merriwell’s Desperate Drop; or, Wild Adven- 
tures in the Rockies. 

61—Frenk Merriweli in the Mines; or, The Blind Singer 
of Silver Bluff. 

62—Frank Merriwell Among the Mormons; or, The Lost 
Tribe of Israel. 

63-—-Frank Merriwell on the Desert; or, The Mystery of 
the Skeleton. ; 

64—Frank Merriwell’s Underground Search; or, Saving 
the Buried Heiress. 

65—Frank Merriwell in California; or, The End of the 
Great Tour. / 

66—Prize Plot Story; Frank Merriwell as the Sfar. 

i Merriwell’s Yacht; or, The Chase Down the 

onst : 

68—Frank Merriwell’s Combination; or, The All Round 
Athletes. 

69—Frank Merriwell’s Red Rival. 

70—Frank Merriwell’s Texas Tournament; or, Sport 
Among the Cowboys. 

7i—Frank Merriwell's Nine; or, Surprising the Southern 


Leagne. 
72 —Frank Merriwell’s Shot; or, Out with the Guthrie 


Gun Club. 
72—Frank Merriwell’s Flyer; or, The Winning Wheel. 


74—Frank Merriwell's Thoroughbred; or, Honesty. — 

‘ Against Crookedness, 

5 oa Merriwell's Enemy; or, Rivals of the Blue 
wMuge, 

76 —Frank Merriwell’s Crew; or, The Champions of the 
Potomac. 


7—Frank Merriwell’s Hunt; or, In at the Death, 

78 —Frank Merriwell’s Blow; or, Unmasking a Rascal 

79—Frank Merriwell's Return to Yale; or, The Mystery 
of the Examination Papers. 

80—Frank Merriwell »s “Anchor; or, The Winning Pull 
in the 'T'ug of War. 

81—Frank Merriwell's Initiation; or, The Secre Order 
of Pi Gamma, 





STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


MLAS I™ 


' For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


Every Saturday. 


